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| Recent High School Books 
| of Exceptional Merit 


| ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST 
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By Henry W. Etson, A. M., Litt. D., President of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa 
Formerly Professor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 
Richly Illustrated 765 Pages 


NEW book which provides for secondary schools a one-year course in Modern 

World History. It gives a remarkably vivid and well-proportioned view of the 

great march of human events. . 

The strong and impressive character of this book is due to a number of positive 

qualities. Some of these are: its fairness of judgment; ifs temperate and just 

statements; its fresh, vivid, entertaining style; its comprehensiveness, its omission 
of wearisome details; its proportion and its stimulating perspective. 


| FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIViCS—Community, State and Nation 


By CHARLES EpcGar Fincu, Director of High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 
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HIS book presents definite training for citizenship by bringing the subject within 
the everyday life of boys and girls. The activities of the class organized 

as a club are used as a basis for the teaching. Special emphasis is placed on the 
Federal Constitution. Each chapter begins with a topic for study in the form of a 
problem and closes with an illuminating sentence summary and questions for investi- 
gation, discussion, and action. A spirit of patriotic Americanism permeates the book. 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN'S CiVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 


By Georce W. Hunter, Ph. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, Hli 
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nois, Formerly Head of Department of Biology, Dewitt Clinton High School, New ; 
ork, and WALTER G. WHITMAN, A. M., Editor, General Science Quarterly; Physical 
Science Department, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 
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VIGOROUS new textbook for secondary schools which gives the pupil an 

understanding of many of the useful] applications of science in everyday life 

and at the same time teaches him the fundamentals of science. Its aims are: 

practical scientific knowledge, straight thinking, systematic training, sound character 
and good citizenship. 
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Only Songs of Inherent Musical Charm | 


are capable of providing at one 
moment the basis of classroom study 
and in the next a refreshing ‘‘art’’ 
song quality worthy of public per- 
formance. Among other character- 
istics this simple designation proves 

the 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


great in itsZinstructional genius and 
greater in the melodic appeal inherent 
me Only in enduring literature. 


A Motivated General Review of 

the Songs of THE PROGRES- 

SIVE MUSIC SERIES Used in 

Grades I, II and III, is provided | 
in the delightful operetta, 


Picnic Day in the Woods 


For free distribution. Write at once 


for sample copy. 
. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Virginia Public Schools: 


Part II 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


By M. E. Haccerty 
Assisted by C. E. Flemming, Margaret E. Noonan, 
F. S. Breed, Earl Hudelson, and H. G. Hotz 


With an introduction by Alexander J. Inglis 
Director of the Virginia Survey 


HIS volume contains the results of the extensive 
testing program carried out by the Division of 
Tests in the Virginia School Survey of 1919. 


In the Virginia Survey more than 16,000 children in 
various types of schools were examined by standard- 
ized objective tests. The results give standards for 
some well-known tests in terms of typically South- 
ern conditions. Of particular importance are the 
standards for the seven-grade elementary school and 
for colored children. 


Part II of Virginia Public Schools contains detailed 
reports, with tables and graphs, of the use of standard 
tests im measuring ability in reading, spelling, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, English composition, and algebra. 
In addition there is a comprehensive discussion of a 
basis for grouping elementary school pupils which is 
based er intelligence testing in the survey and sup- 
plemented by the other test results. 


The measurement data collected in the Virginia Sur- 
vey and compiled in this volume, throw a new light 
upon Southern educational problems. 


Cloth. xiit230 pages. Price $2.40 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GERTRUDE E. 


McVENN 


These books provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical conduct, and also give 


definite instruction in good manners. 


The lessons include sections on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthful- 


ness, honesty, 


kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self 
control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, | 


industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, opportunity, and “things worth | 


while.” 
number of best authors. 


These topics are presented in short reading lessons chosen from a large 


The books are illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings. 


Book I1—26? pages. Illustrated. 


Book 11—265 pages. 


Illustrated. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evie Corney and Grorce W. Dor_anp 


Stories of the lives of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times of 
Darius and Pericles to those of “Stanley and Peary. 
ground for the intelligent reading of American history. 


fourth or fifth classes. 
24? pages. 


The chapters supply a back- | 
The style is suited to | 


Illustrated. | 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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ENCOURAGE LEADERS, DISCOURAGE NONE 


There are teachers, good teachers, better 
teachers and best teachers. ‘There will always be 
few of the latter. It requires rare ability, high 
ambition. ardent devotion to be a best teacher. 

The acid test of the best teacher is ability to 
encourage all possible leadership without  dis- 
couraging those who will never be leaders. 

School administration must meet the same 
test. No course of study, no supervision is the 
best that does not provide for discovering the 
possibilities of leadership, the encouragement of 
all lines of leadership, and the development of 
all. possible leadership. 

A merit system is a joke that does not stan- 
dardize the administration as well as the teach- 
ing on success in encouraging the bright with- 
out discouraging slow pupils. 

To discover sub-normal pupils without doing 
anything for them when they have been discov- 
ered is a crime and should be indictable. It is 
in the same class as telling a mother that toad- 
stools are poisonous without telling her that she 
is broiling toad-stools that she thinks are mush- 
rooms. 

Any emphasis placed upon doing something 
for bright pupils without equally emphasizing 
doing nothing to harm dull pupils is both idiotic 
and criminal. 

Some of the expert work is nothing less than 
sheer laziness on the part of those who seek a 
bot of credit for saying what evervone has known 
but have no desire to know how to remedy the 
defects. 

ENCOURAGE AND NOT DISCOURAGE. 

Give every child in every subject an oppor- 
tunity to use his brain to the limit, to think as 
keenly as he can, to know as much as he can. 

Time work a'ways provides an Opportunity for 
the teacher to know the relative capacitv or ef- 
fort of each child, but some teachers abuse this 
opportunity by magnifying the few who do well. 

We have watched these tests, and more than 
a third of the tested simply give up in disgust 
when they see that the 
tor their sixty per cent. 


tester doesn’t care a fig 
but glorifies those who 
get ninety per cent. 

Nothing is a success in a teacher, supervisor 
Or course of study that has an element of 
couragement for any child. 


ENCOURAGE THE LEADERS. 
As much attention should be 


cdlis- 


given to. the 
*traggler as to the leader. but it is as unfortunate 
to discourage the leaders as the stragglers 
The leader may stand for as much in 


life. as 
one hundred. ‘or 


one thousand, or one million 


mere followers. But you can never know im 
school who will be the leader out of school, A 
ten-thousand-dollar city superintendent of today 
was refused a letter of commendation by one of 
his university professors because he misspelled a 
common word. 

One of the big men in education nationally 
was advised by a college proiessor to be a barber, 
in which occupation he was paying his way 
through college. His salary in education is 
three times that of his professor and his pro- 
fessional influence is one hundred times as great. 

A multitude of educational fools are out of 
institutions for the feeble-minded because there 
has been no merit system to measure scholastic 
idiocy. 

A MULTITUDE OF SUBJECTS. 

The prize winner in educational folly today ts 
the man who laments the variety in school sub- 
jects. 

“Too many subjects,” says the educational 
dullard. “Too superficial,” “Scatter too much,” 
the sample sentences of men who are out-of- 
date, who should have died years ago. 

These men do not understand what variety m 
school signifies. All the reason for many of 
courses is to find something in which a student 
can function who will not function in the tradi- 
tional course of study. 

The increase in the per cent. of high school 
enrollment is large'y due to the fact that the 
men who kept the high school at an ox-team 
pace have had to give way to men with an auto- 
mobile pace. 

PRE-EMINENT LEADERS. 

The leaders among the cultured will revel in 
the discriminating use of language. From the 
very first there should be opportunity for chil- 
dren who care to use better words and for those 
who dare to use the best words. 

Florence Holbrook of the Forestville School, 
Chicago, was one of the first teachers to lead 
pupils to discriminate’ sharply in the use of 
words. There was a time when the Porestville 
School had more visitors of the discriminating 
class than any other school in the Middle West. 

Here are some of the latest attractions in dis- 
criminating use of language 

An order to the Navy for thirty articles as 
twenty articles for fitting .out a cattle ranch; 
twenty articles for.a camping trip; forty articles 


supplies to equip and provision two destroyers; 


for furnishing a house: five recipes for cooking. 
Describe the making of a kite; tell how to make 
a wireless telegraph outfit. Distinguish between 
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an aeroplane and a dirigible. Make a shopping 
list for spending two dollars for luxuries, twenty 
dollars for food necessities, seventy-five dollars 
for clothes. 

To require all pupils to do all that is here 
specified is inconceivable, but do not forbid any- 
one to do all if he choose. For one boy to do 
one of these things well may mean one hundred 
per cent. for him, while a girl who does all of 
them might not get more than ninety-five per 
cent. What does the work done and the way it 
is done mean to the student who does it? 

Who should always refer to persons: 

Which to animals and things; 

That and What may refer to persons, animals 
er things. 

One girl should be marked down if she mis- 
uses one of these pronouns, and a boy might 
earn credit if he used one of them discriminat- 
ingly. 

If a student is likely to be a leader in language 
he should make no mistake in using who, which, 
that or what, while a student who has no ambi- 
tion to leadership in language should be cred- 


‘Do you understand swimming? 
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ited with even slight ‘interest in the discriminat- 
ing use of who, which, that or what. 

There are boys who do well to know a simple 
infinitive fully expressed, as to know in this sen- 
tence, but there are students who deserve no 
credit unless they recognize the infinitive in 
these sentences: “Do you dare swim so far?” 


” 


A student likely to be a leader in social circles 
should be discriminating in good manners and 
should be correct in such phases. of life, while a 
boy not likely to play any part in society should 
be credited with even slight attention to per- 
sonal appearance. In the first case a boy who 
did not have the heels of shoes polished should 
be reminded of it, while the second bov should 
be commended if his shoes are not muddy. 

To a discriminating teacher a one hundred 
per cent. can never mean the same attainment 
with all pupils in arithmetic, in language or i 
good manners. 


lit 


It is not a question of individual teaching, 
but of individual estimate of what an 
ment signifies. 


achieve- 
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HOW CLOSELY SHOULD THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT BE 
AFFILIATED WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN A 
LARGE CITY? 


BY S. S. BAKER 


Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[Paper read at Des Moines.] 


The affiliation of the Boy Scout movement and 
the school should be nominal, but entirely sym- 
pathetic and harmonious. It seems to be clear 
in the minds of both scout officials and public 
school officials and teachers that the scout pro- 
gtam both in practice and content offers an 


‘opportunity for leadership and instruction for 


boys that is not only unique, but calls for 
an organization that should remain more 
er less separate and apart in form = and 
endeavor. In the city of Pittsburgh the de- 
partment of Superintendence of public schools 
is well represented in the scout organi- 
zation, especially on the scout board and on the 
committee of Training and Inspection, and we 
cannot see our way clear to place before our 
Board of Public Education any argument in 
favor of financing the scout organization, thus 
bringing it under school control. 

We do have an arrangement, however, 
whereby scoutmasters may have the privileges 
and use of the public school buildings, or any’ 
part of them free of charge at any time except- 
ing when regular day schools are in session, and 
the only restriction placed upon such use by the 
scouts is a requirement in point of time to meet 
the rules and regulations which govern the 
janitorial forces. A scoutmaster, if desiring to 


. do so, may use the physical activities period of 





the regular school day for exercises of his own 
choosing for his own troop, if his own troop is 
composed of boys attending a particular school 
unit. 

In any event and under any circumstances an 
organization that is comfortably financed in 
relation to its overhead organization, and yet at 
the same time depending almost entirely in its 
most essential characteristics upon the time, 
efforts, and spirit of volunteer workers, presents 
a human complication that is rarely entirely 
comfortable and harmonious in every respect. 
On the other hand the content and practice as 
set forth in the Scout Oath and Laws is of such 
a nature that its presentation to boys in the 
adolescent period can scarcely be accomplished 
in the most acceptable spirit unless it is by vol- 
unteer workers who have selected a field of ser- 
vice which is inviting to them because it is not 
mercenary in any respect, and devotion to the 
work thus chgsen to be most successful must be 
entirely independent of any reckoning upon a 
livelihood. 

Furthermore, the scouting program gathered 
as it has been from almost all nations of the earth 
who have any time developed an acceptable plan 
for training beys for manhood and citizenship, 
is of such a nature that its appeal lies most 
strongly to the individual bey. So many posst- 
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bilities are available whereby he may select in a 
wholesome way the bent of mind and heart most 
impelling to him and after such selection has 
been made his association with a small group of 
his peers under the leadership of a man for 
whom he must have a most profound respect, 
make clear to the boy the objectives in two 
essential features of life, that is ability to make 
and do things in his own development, while at 
the same time co-ordinating and co-operating 
with a group in the wonderful richness and es- 
sential requirements of the scout oath. Again, 
as the boy advances from tenderfoot to the com- 
pletion of the standard most desired by him, he 
is constantly reminded of the virtues of rever- 
ence and the reasonableness of well established 
convictions regarding duty to home, to country, 
and to God. 

At the present time we see high school 
students and even grade students under organ- 
ized torms that call for self-government, and in 
this we see the idea of socialization and 
democratization carried to an extreme in many 
instances that may or may not be dangerous. 
Are the young people of America being led 
through the practices of a more or less imitative 
democracy, or are the essentials of the 
democracy just as real and concrete from the 
seventh and eighth grade of the public school to 
the completion of the high school as they for- 
merly were from the twentieth or twenty-first 
year until the close of life’s activities? 

It may be asserted with a degree of positive- 
ness that there is danger of leading our young 
folk into a belief in the infallibility of their own 
judgment to an extent that is more dangerous 
than helpful. If this is true it is not surprising 
that we see so many of our young boys going 
forth from high school burdened with the idea 
that they are quite equal to any task, political, 
industrial, or commercial, that the world may 
have to offer, quite forgetful of the fact that if 
we have any successful and ideal achievements 
in these lines, they have been produced and 
maintained by experienced and thoughtful meh 
and women of mature years, and we, too, per- 
haps, in the educational world are neglecting 
our duties and responsibilities in permitting such 
conditions to discourage boys and girls just at 
that time in life when the sun shines the 
brightest and the flowers are the sweetest and 
when they have a right to have been prepared to 
view life after alf as largely a matter of 
experience rather than academic instruction. 

Now scouting is directly the opposite in its 
efforts as an educational program. The boy suc- 
ceeds because he can make or do something and 
he must submit the thing he makes or the thing 
he does for approval to the judgment of a 
mature man. Scouting is essentially a supple- 
mentary program that is most essential in the 
life of our boys—especially of our city boys. 
. That its development might be accomplished by 
public school teachers and officials cannot be 
doubted, but over and against this is the fact 
that in public schools the form of organization, 


the time element, and the very nature of the 
daily work militate against the most successful 
development of the scout program. We think 
so highly of the merits of the Baden-Powell 
program as a unit in its very nature, and a unit 
in the United States, especially because of the 
form of charter, that we are willing to insist 
that in organization it stands separate and apart, 
but admitting and insisting that in all its pros 
grams, its activities, its hopes, and its objectives, 
it must be true to the great three-fold obligation 
to home, nation, and God. 

Another feature of scouting that makes its 
appeal! peculiarly strong to all thoughtful men is 
embraced in the opportunities afforded men of 


warm heart and rich experience in every com- ; 


munity in the capacity of scoutmaster. The 
very spirit and essence of this service will be 


weakened and vitiated the moment financial . 


consideration of such service is introduced. 
Since this is the fundamental position in all 
scoutcraft and teaching, it is imperative that 
paid service or stringent organization forms be 
kept at the very lowest minimum possible at all 
times. Ideally in this aspect of our case it 
would be far better for no one at all connected 
with scouting to receive any remuneration for 
his services. We admit this latter thought is not 
practicable, but in view of our endeavor to ap- 
proach the ideal, we feel justified in repeating 
that scout organizations should be maintained 
in any community whether large or small as a‘ 
unit in itself. To our way of thinking it would 
be just as odious for a church to admit its man- 
agerial or financial ownership by an individual 
or small number of individuals, and it would be 


just as fatal. 


We want to make plain our position expressed 
in our belief that the voluntary organization or 
organizations of scouting itself should be com- 
posite and include representatives of all° 
essential lines of activities in any community. 
The benefit of scouting aside from the individual 
is the flower and fruitage of scouting as it is 
evidenced by the boys themselves in school, in 
church, and other activities of the community. 
Scouting is, in many instances, so beneficial to 
the individual that it is not uncommon for a boy 
to be spoken of as one who can be depended 
upon and will act thus and so in any event be- 
cause he is known to be a scout. There is only 
one danger—assuming that scoutmasters are 
properly selected,—in the ultimate hope for the 
results of scout teachings and practice; that 
danger is in overstressing the importance amd 
desirability of merit rankings and badges. Scout 
activities and an accumulation of a multitude of 
merit values may be erroneously considered as 
standards of evaluation of a particular individual 
or troop. While this may be very commendable 
in the main, yet it is exceedingly easy to cross 
the line of pure scouting and enter into the field 
of self-appraisement and even selfishness in this 
endeavor unless wisely guided by the scont- 
master and Court of Honor. 

We belicve in scouting, and we have the 
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greatest hope and expectation in its value for 
our time and the future because of this belief; 
hecause of its values and the ways in which those 
values may be obtained and perpetuated, we 


deem it a program of inestimable value and 
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potentiality. May it be delivered from over- 
professionalism, from schoolmastering, from too 
great a desire to be seen of men, and may we as 
scout officials, and as good scouts, keep the trust 
that has been committed unto us. 


THE NEW ALABAMA 


Alabama is looking forward not backward, 
upward not downward, and is setting a new pace 
for agriculture and education. 

Alabama vast mines and 
power which she is beginning to realize. At 
Muscle Shoals they take nitrogen directly from 
ihe air and progressive men are taking pros- 
perity directly from Alabama climate, which is 
atmosphere in action. 

Pessimism is on a 


has resources of 


vacation in Alabama and 
optimism is functioning seven days in the week. 

The brainy men and women of Alabama have 
pressed the button that sends a vibrant current 
of intellectual pewer into the solution of the 
problems of prosperity. 

The city of Montgomery has in her First 
Presbyterian Church the largest and best Sun- 
diay class of men we have ever seen, and the city 
vote, for half-a-million dollar bond issue for 
rural school improvement, was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the best schools for country children. 
In spiritual as well as material progress there is 
a New Alabama. 

ALABAMA CITIES. 


No State can be great without cities, and the 
location of the cities is as significant as the plac- 
ing of men on the diamond. Alabama has a 
spina! cord of cities from north to south, far 
<«nough from Georgia on the east and Mississippi 
«nu the west to give the State the full benefit of 
their markets and of their social and industrial 
influence. 

A good Gulf port, a city of culture and civid 
tradition, the greatest industrial centre ef the 
South, and a city ready to be of international 
importance when the power at Muscle Shoals 
is appropriately harnessed, limitless 
possibilities for prosperity. 

PROSPEROUS INVADERS. 


provide 


The Gulf, the mines, the water power would 
make Alabama a great State, but greater than 
mmy one of them will be, ultimately, her soil and 
climate. Already Alabama is tempting prosper- 
ous men and women who have made money in 
Northern States to bring their capital to Ala- 
bama to make more money. The tide of 
farmers that went to Saskatchewan a few years 
ago is beginning to come to Alabama instead. 
We rode hundreds of miles over the famous 
highways of Montgomery County and every few 
minutes my attention was called to the fact that 
the prosperous owner of some place was from 
Massachusetts or Wisconsin, Ohio or lowa, 
Kentucky or Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska or 


some other State where he had made a succes 
of farming. 
DAIRY HERDS. 


lt was not at all unusual to see herds of more 
than one hundred registered Jerseys or Guern- 
seys. A feature of good fortune in dairy farm- 
ing in Alabama is the fact that the cattle can be 
in pasture nine months in the vear, 

The crop fer ensilage can be raised after one 
prefitable crop has been harvested. 

Registered stock is universal on these farms 
and the market pays a registered price whether 
the milk is sold to homes or hospitals, or is made 
into ice cream for Atlanta and New Orleans, or 


into condensed milk, in bulk, for Nashville 


and Chattanooga, or into cheese for local con- 


sumption. 
BEES AND HONEY, 

The bee industry is one of the high spots ir 
Alabama. One of the leading national artists in 
production brings swarms from Ohio to 
Alabama to feed in the season. A man who 
received $5,000 last year from the bee industry 
has swarms scattered about where Hubam 
clover helds are otherwise unoccupied by bees. 
This man sells his bees by the pound, but the 
queen bees are individually. Bees and 
queens raised in Alabama bring an extra price. 

HUBAM CLOVER. 

Dairy and bee industries alike thrive largely 
because of the Hubam clover. This is an inter- 
esting story of itself, and emphasizes the fact 
that “to him that hath shall be given,” for Ala- 
bama did not really need this prize package of 
prosperity. 


bee 


sold 


It was an Iowa schoolmaster, Professor H. D. 
Hughes of Ames, Iowa, Agricultural College, 
who learned that in Alabama there was a 
variety of sweet clover—a weed to many farm- 
ers—quite out of the usual, an “annual-biennial” 
he calls it. He took a vacation from college 
duties and went to AlabAma to magnify the 
virtues of this unappreciated feed for cattle and 
bees. 

Immediately cream and honey began to func- 
tion beyond~all precedent. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Montgomery, always alert when 
new prosperity appears on the horizon, saw thts 
new profit-bearer from the Hawkeye State and 
they inaugurated something entirely new in the 
agricultural world, christening the 
tion of achievement “Hubam,” ‘taking -the first 
syllable from his name and the other syllable from 
the name of their State. Hubam clover produces 


new concep- 
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- social life as any city can provide. 
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seed that North and South buy readily, which 
produces cream and honey on a large scale at 
minimum cost, and all the time recreates the 
soil, making it richer because of its yield of rich- 
ness and sweetness. The Hubam clover is at its 
height in Hale, Montgomery, Dallas, and Perry 
Counties. In Selma, Alabama, the farmers 
nearby furnish the Selma Creamery for butter, 
cheese and condensed milk forty thousand 
pounds of milk a day. At Newbern there is one 
tract of twelve hundred acres in Hubam clover. 
It was confidently asserted that the seed would 
sell for more than one hundred thousand dollars 
this scason. 

We saw wonderful fields of sugar cane, and 
heard some fabulous stories. For instance, one 
man who had ten acres of a rare variety last 
year prepared it as a high priced syrup, canned 
it himself and retailed, receiving for the product 
of ten acres six thousand dollars. 

Alabama has a great climate for raising beef, 
cattle, sheep, pigs. horses and mules. 

EDUCATION. 

But Hubam clover, long season and good mar- 
kets would not have made Montgomery County 
what it is had they not given these prosperous 
farmers from the North as good schools, to state 
it mildly, as can be found in Middlesex County. 
Massachusetts; Westchester County, New York; 
or Imperial Valley, Caiifornia. 

It is no accident, but the deliberate purpose of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery City 
to give every family on a farm in the county as 
good school opportunity, as good community 
Already sev- 
eral of these school and community centres are 
functioning perfectly and the bonds are already 
sold and the architects and contractors are in the 
game. so that within a year there will not be a 
farm family unprovided with the best that is 
now known educationally or in community ser- 
vice. 

Every schoolhouse is one story, every school- 
room has light only at the pupils’ left, every 
school has an auditorium that will seat from 
three hundre1 
have 


to seven hundred, all classrooms 
furniture, every school has a 
iibrary and iaboratories, all lavatories are in- 
doors and of the latest sanitary standard, and 
most schools have shower baths, all have school 
grounds of from ten to eighty acres, 


movable 


all have’ 
modern garden instruction, abundant recreation 
and athletic equipment provided for, and every 
school has a beautiful home for the teachers. 
TRANSPORTATION. 
The children come in auto-buses of the latest 
build, cared for daily by expert machinist and 


run by an expert driver. [cach school has from 
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six ta’ eight buses, one of which is a_ spare 
machine for an emergency. An _ assistant 


county superintendent has the record of each 
machine and of each driver, so that it is known 
how many miles each driver has made each 
week on a gallon of gasoline and quart of oil. A 
driver who éannot make a good accounting must 
come up to the standard or retire from the game. 
One driver ran true to type more than two- 
thirds of the weeks last year, making 12.32 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. 

Should a driver have an accident of any kind, 
he is automatically dismissed. He must give 
more than a share of the road to every machine 
he meets, and any discourtesy on the part of any 
driver eliminates him at once. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 

The perfection of school and community op- 
portunity is not in the material equipment alone. 
The county superintendent, a high man every 
way, has a salary of $5,000, an automobile and 
expenses to conventions and for school visita- 
tion; an assistant, a woman, arf expert in ele- 
mentary methods and principles, has a salary of 
$3,600; another assistant has $3,000 and automo- 
bile. There is a county school health officer. A 
county school director of physical activities aad 
# county supervisor of music are next on ‘he 
county’s educational program. There is no city 
that gives its children better facilities for prep- 
aration for life or for entrance to college thar 
Montgomery County gives. There is.no county 
that puts more money into supervising skill and 
art. 

Five years ago fewer than twenty children in 
rural Montgomery County took high school 
work. This year more than five hundred chil- 
dren will be doing the best of high school work. 

ALL ALABAMA. 


Let it not be thought for a moment that Mont- 
gomery County is the only high spot in Alabama, 
for there_are more counties, relatively, that are 
paying $3,000 to &5,000 salaries to county super- 
intendents than in any other State of which we 
know, and the State Department of Education, 
recreated by Dr. Abercrombie, is running true to 
progressive achievements. 

He has all activities functioning in depart- 
ments whose chiefs are from various sections of 
the country. He came to Boston and Harvard 
for one, to Ohio for one, to Minnesota for an- 
other, and only one is a local product without 
training outside of the State. 
has two or more on its staff. 

The entire State is educationally awake, ane 
Alabama is already teaching the Atlantic and 
Pacific, Lake and Valley States that there is a 
State on the Gulf that is challenging their educa- 
tional supremacy. 


Each department 
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High schools cannot hepe to lay claim to public support on the pretext that they are 


people’s schools unless they cease to be primarily 


ma ry. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


MARTIN B. MADDEN 
Congressman from Illinois since 1904. 

{We know Mr. Madden to be one of the ablest men in 
Congress. Some years ago, when we were interested in 
highly important Congressional legislation, we found Mr. 
Madden our most efficient ally. We have never known 
a Congressman who was more skilful, more devoted, 


more reliable. 
himself. ] 


It is a pleasure to publish this account ot 


I was ten vears old when [ held my first job. I 
was a water bi yy in a stone quarry in 
Ill., twenty-five miles out of Chicago. 
for this work was fifty cents a day. 

As I went along with the work I discovered a 
lack of system of caring for the tools used by 
the men. I suggested to the superintendent 
what I thought should be done to improve the 
system. 


Lemont, 
My pay 


He commended me for the suggestion 
and later emploved me to do that phase of the 
work. From time to time I was advanced until 
after a vear my pay increased to $1 a day, later 


on to $1.50 and finally up to $50 a month. 
That was a fortune to me. 
At the end of my day I went to school. I 


studied the technical things that were connected 
with the business in which I had started. I 
studied mathematics assiduously and later I be- 
came interested in the engineering features of the 
work. [I became chief draftsman of the concern 
at sixteen years old. At eighteen I became su- 
perintendent of the plant. There were one thou- 
sand men employed. They did not pay as high 
wages then as they do now. As superintendent 
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I got $100 a month, and by the way, while I was 
doing all this I went to school every night and 
became proficient as an engineer. 

When I got $50 a month I saved $25 of it and 
and paid my educational and other expenses with 
the balance. When my salary became $75 I in- 
creased my expenses to $35 a month and my say- 
ings to $40. When I was advanced to $100 the 
expenses went to $40 a month and my savings to 
#60, and I recall when my. salary was made $150 
a month | fixed my expenses at $50 and put the 
other $100 away. 

At twenty years old | was made financial man- 
ager of the business and had chief direction of 
all the details. I studied law about this time 
during the evenings at a local law school and was 
admitted to the bar, but never practised. This 
continued for several years, and when I was 
about twenty-seven years old Henry Villard, 
controlling owner of the Northern Pacific, of- 
fered me the vice-presidency of the railroad, at a 
salary of $10,000 a vear. I refused it. He 
asked me what I was receiving, and I said $3,500. 
He wanted to know why I would not accept his 
offer. I told him that I had hopes of becoming 
a partner in the business in which I was then en- 
gaged. 

A little later | was admitted to a partnership in 
the business, which has developed to an enor- 
mous size, and was made vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. I was later made president, 
which position I occupied for more than twenty 
vears. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public 


164. Enrolment for the following semester is. 
conducted during the closing weeks of the term 
in the Central High School, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. By this scheme Principal C. K. Reiff 
states the confusion and jamming at the begin- 
ning of the term disappear, the school is in 
actual operation by the second day, and unsatis- 
factory and misguided enrolments are reduced 
to a minimum. The enrolment is conducted by 
advisers, who have already become personally 
acquainted with the homes of the twenty-five or 
thirty pupils whom they each have in charge, 
and their social, educational and vocational life. 

165. Eleven exercises to improve high school 
pupils’ comprehension in silent reading are given 
by Mrs. Cecile White Flemming, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in her recent outline, Suggestions for 
Constructive Work to Improve the Ability of 
High School Pupils to Comprehend Material 
Read. These include the reading of a paragraph 
to gather all the facts, to determine the main 
idea, to answer some specific question, etc. The 
teacher is cautioned not to use literature for 





Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


these special drills, so-called informational 
material being considered the best for the pur- 
pose. 

165. An experiment in fertilizers which will 
last for five years is being conducted by the 
agriculture class of the Prescott High School, 
Arkansas. Twelve miniature farms, each show- 
ing different uses of fertilizers, are being used to 
demonstrate the value of different elements in 
soil cuitivation. 

167. A synopsis of statistical reports of sec- 
ondary schools for 1920-1921 has been prepared 
by the New Hampshire State Board of Educa- 
tion in order that each principal may compare 
his own record with that of other 
schools and the average for the whole state. 
Interesting items and state averages include the 
following: Percentage of boys in 


school’s 


school, 13; 
percentage left school during year, 14; percent- 
age failed in one course, 9; percentage failed in 
more than one course, 8: number of tardi- 
nesses per pupil, 1.5; percentage 1920 graduates 
attending advanced schools, 42: 
graduates, 1921 to class entrance, 59. 


percentage 
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168. A free assembly opens the morning of 
the University Place High School, Nebraska. 
Instead of going directly to their rooms, both 
pupils and teachers, on entrance, meet in the 
assembly hall for a social half-hour. Attendance 
at this period is voluntary on the part of 
students—in fact, separate rooms are set aside 
for them if they wish to spend the time in study. 
Through this daily social hour, students and 
teachers become acquainted, the number of 
tardy pupils is reduced to a minimum, and for- 
malism dies a natural death. 

169. 212 out of 268in the graduating class of 
the Broadway High School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, expect to continue their education. Only 20) 
ieaving the school are without some tentative 
idea of their future vocations. One fourth of the 
class had made their selection during the last 
year, but half of them had held to their choice 
for three years or more. Influence of friends and 
relatives seemed to be the most vital factor in 
influencing the decision in the majority of cases. 

170. The high school class in household 
management has complete charge of the cafe- 
teria in Sandpoint, Idaho. One girl acts as gen- 
eral manager each week, while meals are pre- 
pared by students of the upper grammar grade 
classes under the supervision of a member of the 
high school class. Not only is the cafeteria self 
supporting, but in this way training is given to 


os 
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grade childrea who could not otherwise receive 
it. 

171. A Stay in School and Go to College Stag 
Social was given at the Burlington, North Caro- 
lina, High School under the supervision of 
Superintendent C. C. Haworth, Principal C. W. 
Davis, and the men of the teaching force. The 
best all-round college student from each of the 
leading colleges of the state was invited to 
attend, and the program consisted of a com- 
munity sing, tour-minute speeches, a boxing con- 
test, and refreshments. The evening showed 
just what enthusiasm and loyalty can accom- 
plish in our public schools. 

72. Nine suggestions for celebrating the 
Sixth Centenary of Dante’s death, of interest to 
every high school English teacher, are given in 
the September number of the Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin. These include class readings, 
pictures, movie films, library exhibits, pageants, 
class essays, and class talks. A brief bibliogra- 
phy for the study of Dante is also given. How 
is your school planning to mark this occasien 
and other special occasions that will arise this 
winter? Let us know about it. 

Tell us about the high spots in your school. 
The aim of this page is to make contagious all 
the good things that our readers are doing in 
their own schools. It can be only what yeu 
make it. 
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DUTIES OF A SUPERINTENDENT 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 
New York City 


The following is the order in which 100 ex- 
perts classified the duties of a city superintendent 
of schools :— 

1. To recommend appointment, transfer, and 
dismissal of teachers. 

2. To study qualifications of school men and 
women, and to recommend for appointment. 

3. To furnish understanding and leadership of 
education among the teachers and citizens. 

4. To supervise and participate in meetings 
and conferences of members of the supervising 
and teaching staff, to maintain inspiration and 
enthusiasm for the service. 

5. To delegate and supervise detailed and 
routine duties so as to save himself for the solu- 
tion of big problems. 

6. To inform himself on success or failure of 
educational experiments in the system. 

7. To attend meetings of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

8. To plan and conduct surveys of his school 
system, measurement and comparison of com- 
parable results, so that the habit of self examina- 
tion and of constructive improvement may per- 
meate the system. 

9. To plan and supervise reports of expendi- 
tures for various activities, to compare these ex- 
penditures with measurable results, so as to 
secure an economical and efficient use of-the 
people’s money. 


10. To supervise the preparation of the con- 
tent of each course of study. 

11. By personal visitation to keep in touch 
with the actual service rendered in the classrooms 
and schools. 

12. To maintain and supervise plans for train- 
ing of teachers in service. 

13. To be informed upon school law and leg- 
islation proposed and enacted. 

14. To keep a record of the fitness and merit 
of teachers and principals. 

15. To maintain discipline of the supervising 
and teaching staff, and of the pupils, in the 
schools. 

16. To attend educational meetings, read 
educational books and periodicals, in order intel- 
ligently to make recommendations. 

17. To report to Board new movements, 
policies, ete. 

18. To report periodically, and as requested, 
on condition of schools. 

19. Performance of duties as assigned by the 
Board. 

26. To recommend consolidation, increase 
and decrease of classes of schools. 

21. To study reports presented by associates 
and others. 

22. To propose rules and regulations govern- 
ing attendance, excuse of absence, duties of mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervising staff. 
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23. To supervise, examine and 
textbooks and supplies. 

24.. To recommend rules for admission, trans- 
fer, promotion, and management of pupils. 

25. To supervise investigation and_ reports 
upon upkeep of school buildings, need of new 
buildings, supervision of janitors. 

26. To give audience to candidates for posi- 
tions and to persons interested in measures in the 
purview of the Board. 

27. To perform required office 


report upon 


duties and 
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keep office hours. 


28. To serve on special committees as as- 
signed, 

29. To “sell” education to the public: educa- 
tional mission. 

30. To induce the ablest talent to take up 
teaching. 

31. ‘To contribute addresses, pzpers, etc., to 


educational meetings and publications. 
32. To guard schools against exploitation by 
organizations and by people with hobbies. 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 

DETERMINATION OF A_ SPELLING 
ULARY. (University of Iowa.) 

It is a far cry from the old-fashioned spelling 
school where the pupils were “spelled down” by 
polysyllabic’ words taken at random from 
Worcester’s blue-backed speller to such a scien- 
tific study of the subject as that recently issued 
by the University of Iowa. 

The study is based on the words used in 
thirty-seven hundred letters written by adults 
engaged in over 35 different occupations in the 
state, and which were collected by the public 
school children in the upper elementary grades 
of 22 towns and cities of Iowa. These letters 
were classified into general and special groups 
and word lists were made of the vocabularies. 

A tetai of 9,223 different words were found in 
361,184 running words. The final list was made 
up of words in the descending order of their 
frequency of occurrence. 

A comparative study of various word lists is 
also given which shows a great variation of 
different words and running words. 

The lowa study shows that there are at least 
3,000 to 4,000 common and familiar words that 
any individual of average intelligence might 
have occasion to use in letter writing. All these 
need not be taught in formal lessons, but atten- 
tion may rather be given to spelling in 
tion with all written-work. 


VOCAB- 


conneca 


Of the entire list tabulated relatively few 
showed any spelling difficulty. 
iia 
A MINING COLLEGE IN A MINING REGION. 
( Michigan ) 
The Michigan College of Mines was estab- 


lished for the purpose of training men to take an 
active part in developing the natural resources 
ef the state aid nation. An investigation of the 
achievements of its alumni in developing new 
and improved methods and processes, and the 
effect of these in making available hitherto un- 
usable resources, will give convincing evidence 
that the institution is in large measure fulfilling 
its purpose. 

The location ot the college at Houghton, in the 
centre of the historic copper region of Lake 
Superior, is particularly fortunate. To all the 











mines, mills, smelters, and power plants, the 
student has access. At various times during his 
course he is required to visit them under super- 
vision of his teachers and to study and report on 
their features and methods of operation. The 
close co-operation of the companies and the men 
in charge of the various operations with the 
work of instruction make the industrial estab- 
lishments practically a part of the 
equipment. 

The instruction covers such a wide range of 
specialized engineering that the students 
fitted for success in a wide range of occupations. 


college 


are 
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BOX ELDER SCHOOLS. 


Kducational administrators all over the coun- 
try are studying the problems of other states 
and counties in order to understand and 
their own. One of the most interesting of these 
studies is the report on Box Itlder County, Utah, 
comptied by Superintendent C. H. Skidmore, as- 
sisted by his supervisors and teachers. 

The report opens with a most interesting his- 
tory of the early days of the state and proceeds 
to give a valuable account of the industries of 
the region. Superintendent Skidmore evidently 
realizes that the education of the vouth of a dis- 


( Utah.) 


solve 


trict is indissolubly linked with its history and 
the development of its natural resources. 

The discussion of the growth of the schools 
shows that Utah is keenly alive to the educa- 
tional problems of the day. Especially good is 
the chapter on “Consolidation,” in hfty 
reasons for this method are clearly and convine- 
ingly given. 


which 


The resultant school problems are discussed at 
length and the solution given as found practical 
in Box Elder. 

The courses of study for both the elementary 
and high schools are given in detail. Altogether, 
the report is most valuable for information and 
It is issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Brigham City, Utah. 

iDetoage 

A THREE-YEAR MIRACLE. (Kingsport, Tenn.) 

Three years ago the entire public school work 
of Ringsport, Tenn., was in charge of one prin- 
cipal and 15 teachers. Today the school system: 


comparison. 
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includes a superintendent of schools, four 
elementary schools with 26 teachers, a Junior 
High School with 6 teachers, .a Senior High 
School with 7 teachers, an Evening Vocational 
School with 7 teachers, and 3 supervisors and 
special teachers, 51 in all. 
“Three years ago the entire school enroilment 
was crowded into a single school building. Now 
it is housed in modern buildings with provision 
for shop work, laboratory work, physical train- 
ing and socia! development. 

In three years the schools have reached the 


6—3—3 plan of organization with departmental 
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work, specialized teachers, a wider curriculum, 
elective courses, promotion by subject, vocational 
guidance, opportunity classes and thrift work. 
In fact, this wonder-working town has all the 
educational miracles that older communities have 
striven and struggled for decades to bring to 
pass. 

To them it will be given to watch this new- 
born educational child reap the fruits of their 
labors. 

To Superintendent Eugene M. Crouch is due 
the credit for this twentieth century educational 
miracle. 





’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


BY J. W. 


Hanover, 


The National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements on September 5 held its last 
meeting under its present form of organization. 
One phase of its work has come to an end. The 
manuscript of a summary of the final report of 
the committee has been sent to the United States 
Bureau of Education for publication. This sum- 
mary, which will constitute a bulletin of some 
eighty pages, virtually presents the first part of 
the complete report. It contains the following 
chapters :— 

A Brief Survey of the Report.. 

Aims of Mathematical Instruction—General 
Principles. 

Mathematics for Years Seven, Eight and Nine. 

Mathematics for Years Ten, Eleven and 
Twelve. 

College Entrance Requirements in Mathe- 
matics. 

List of Propositions in Plane and _ Solid 
Geometry. 

The Function Concept in Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 

Terms and Symbols in Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 

It is expected that this summary will appear 
late in November or early in December. 

It was the original intention of the committee 
to publish its compete report also through the 
United States Bureau of Education. It was 
found, however, that this would involve a delay 
of two or three years, in view of the fact that it 
would have been necessary for the Bureau of 
Education to issue the report in parts extending 
over a considerable period of time. It is hoped 
that sufficient funds will be obtainable to print 
the report during the winter and to distribute it 
tree of charge to all who are sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask for it. The complete report will con- 
stitute a volume of about five hundred pages. In 
addition to the chapters listed in the summary, it 
will contain an account of a number of investi- 


gations instituted by the committee, Among 


these may be mentioned :— 


YOUNG 


N. H. 

The Present Status of Disciplinary Values in 
Education. 

A Critical Study of the Correlation Method 
Applied to Grades. 

Mathematical Curricula in Foreign Countries. 

Mathematics in Experimental Schools. 

The Use of Mental Tests in the Teaching of 
Mathematics. 

The Training of Teachers of Mathematics. 

There will also be included an extensive 
bibliography on the teaching of mathematics. 

The response secured by the committee to its 
appeal for assistance in solving the many prob- 
lems facing it has been extremely enthusiastic 
and gratifying. This leads the committee to 
look forward to the future optimistically. The 
real work jor which the committee was ap- 
pointed iii said to begin with the publica- 
tion of its report rather than to end with it. 
Continued enthusiastic activity on the part of all 
individuals and organizations concerned with the 
teaching of mathematics is needed over a period 
of many years to put the recommendations of 
the committee into effect, to test their validity’ 
and to modify them in ways that experience 
shows to be desirable. In order to be of assist- 
ance in this direction the committee hopes to be 
able to maintain an office with a certain amount 


of clerical help during the next few years, so’* 


that it may continue to act as a clearing house 
for ideas and to stimulate the discussion of prob- 
lems relating to the teaching of mathematics 
among the nearly one hundred organizations 
that have been actively co-operating with the 
committee. 

The recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee have been made the object of classroom! 
presentation and discussion at a large number of 
summer schools throughout the country this 
summer. Indeed some of the most prominent 
institutions have built the work in mathematics 
intended for the preparation of teachers around 
the various preliminary reports of the National 
Committee, 
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Professor E. R. Hedrick of the University of 
Missouri lectured before a number of institu- 
tions on behalf of the National Committee this 
summer. The institutions visited were :— 

The University of Texas, the University of 
Oklahoma, the University of Nebraska, the State 
Normal Schools at Peru and Kearney, Nebraska, 
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the University of Chicago, the University of 
lowa, Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
University of Michigan, 
versity. 


: the 
Northwestern Upj- 


Professor Hedrick was enthusiastically fe 
ceived at all of these institutions. 


———- — -+#- o-0-@-0-9-2—— —___—_- 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


Recommendations of 


Superintendent B. B. Jackson 


of Minneapolis. 


{In Educational Digest] 


Study city’s population, schools’ enrollment, 
meaning of the same, etc. 

Study relative growth in elementary and high 
school enrollments. 

Determination per pupil costs: In toto; in each 
grade; in each department; in each subject; in 
each school. 

Compare these costs: With former years, with 
other cities. 

Determine elements entering into these costs 
and necessary elimination, or co-ordination, re- 
ducing the same without affecting efficiency; or, 
what co-ordination or extension of departments 
or subjects would enhance the efficiency. 

Investigate community needs and demands. 

Study educational, social and economic value 
of departments and subjects. 

Compare costs with these needs and values. 


Study retardation and factors producing same 
and means of reducing to a minimum. 

Compare holding power of various teachers in 
various schools and subjects. 

Study minimum essentials in courses of study. 

Determine classification of pupils according to 
mental ability, this involving the establishment of 
a psychological clinic. 


Establish standard educational requirements 


and space allotments in building programs. 
Determine distribution of supplies. 
Study sectional growths and needs. 
Answer questionnaires. 
Give facts and figures assisting in preparation 
of yearly 


budget and organization 
programs. 


of building 


Present school activities and facts to public. 








CHARL 0, WILLIAMS 


President National 


Sducation Association 
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SPO eestor entender 


THE CALL TO SERVICE 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


President of the National Education Association, Superintendent of the Shelby County Schools, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


HE CALL to service in the National Education Associa- 
<q tion has never been clearer than now. There are important 
tasks ahead—big, challenging tasks that call for the best 
effort of the organized teachers of the Nation. The call is to 
educators of all classes and ranks. Adequate elementary educa- 
tion must be provided for every American child, which means 
that there must be enormous improvement, particularly in rural 
education. Secondary education must eventually be made a 
vital, universal opportunity for every boy and girl. Higher 
education— general, professional, and technical—whether under 
public or private auspices must be helped to grow both in 


quantity and quality until it is able to meet full and ready- 
handed the problem of training the leadership of our democracy: 


Libraries for rural communities as well as urban must be built 
up to keep alive the high purpose and the spirit of intelligence 


which schools exist to create. The ideals of educated men and 
women must more and more be made the ideals of the whole 


people. All this will require leadership. Our Association must 
help to provide that leadership. It will require professional 
unity—in locality, State, and Nation. Our Association must 
enlist the profession and help obtain that unity. The right 
development of education in America will require far-reaching 
changes in the methods and ideals of revenue raising. It is for 
the National Education Association through study and publicity 
to light the way. Public sentiment must be quickened to see 
education in the perspective of its true importance. Our 
program of service includes all these things. Let us join hands 
to make this year the greatest in the history of professional 
organization among teachers. Let us work shoulder to shoulder 


for the growth of the National Education Association and the 
realization of its program of service. 
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THE WELFARE SIDE 


A remarkably efficient leader in Welfare 


Work had taken us to task for our attitude on a 


Department of Education. We tried to make 
peace by writing a peace-making letter, which 


called forth the following letter :— 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have your letter of August 27, 
which I very much appreciate. I am greatly amused with 
all you have to say about the welfare work, and I am 
glad to know that you think there is a place for it some- 
where. Indeed, I think you are very generous in the mat- 
ter, especially in view of the fact that you are an educa- 
tional expert. 

According to my idea, the object of welfare work is to 
provide for and maintain normal life. I think it is the 
birthright of every individual to have an opportunity to 
live a normal life according to the standards of the com- 
munity and the nation. Now, the fundamentaal elements 
of normal life are: income, health, education, recreation, 
spiritual welfare. I maintain that if we could have a 
national welfare department big enough and strong enough 
to cover all these fields, that it would not be a bad idea. 
I agree that education and health have made great strides, 
and that to put them under welfare might be obnoxious 
to leaders in these fields, but at the same time I think they 
are departments of any broad plan for welfare work. 

I shall not quarrel with you, however, for I have been 
in the educational field and I know how big and important 
it is, and how necessary it is to have real educational 
specialists and experts in charge of it. 


We fear all of us have been overstrenuous over 
designations of a department that may not come 
yet awhile. After all it is the functioning in 


which we are all interested. 
-0-@-e- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 

The wonder is that all teachers are not mem- 
bers of the T. C. U. The annual payment is so 
slight and when there is occasion to cash in be- 
cause of accident it is a wonderful relief. We 
Anow of no other in which one can receive so 
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much for the money in case of need. When one 
is in health it is a simple matter to send a small 
check and in case of accident one receives the 
allowance by the earliest possible mail. ‘The 
assessment is slight, the sense of security great 
and the relief when occasion arises is like a real 
Godsend. 

Every week some teacher somewhere goes on 
the list of beneficiaries and checks come very 
promptly always. Not to have occasion to ap- 
ply for aid is real joy, but to know that you 
can have the relief if needed is a comfort beyond 
expression: 





The Pennsylvania State Association is the 
largest state educational association, and _ with 
its 34,627 members is half as large as the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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NEW YORK SITUATION 

Harry B. Chambers of the New York City 
Board of Education makes some _ illuminating 
comments on criticisms of that board. 

“Employees are appointed on their merits, as 
there are practically no exempt positions in the 
educational system of the City of New York. 

“The budget committee is making an appro- 
priation this year for the necessary copyrighted 
questionnaires, etc., for so-called psyicholog- 
ical tests, in order to enable the system to in- 
telligently grade children according to their in- 
dividual mental and physical ability and accord- 
ing to their individual needs and aptitudes. 

‘The present board is developing as rapidly as 
possible junior high schools, continuation 
schools, vocational schools, and _ probationary 
schools and is constantly passing upon suca 
questions of policy so as to afford the best pos- 
sible educational facilities for the children. 

“Adequate compensation for all classes of pro- 
fessional and business positions in order that the 
highest type of employees may be attracted to 
and kept in the service of the schools has _ been 
provided for by the Legislature and is _ being 
faithfully observed by our board. 

“At all commencement exercises and other oc- 
casions where I have made addresses during my 
comparatively short term of membership in our 
board I have sought to inculcate in the minds of 
the students an enthusiasm for our splendid edu- 
cational system and the splendid life work of a 
teacher. 

“We are building schools where none had been 
constructed for six years and are rapidly putting 
into effect a building program that will eliminate 
all part time in-all sections of the city, and also 
repairing old buildings, properly maintaining 
same, as the people will be able to see for them- 
selves during ‘School Week’ of October 10. 

“T am a ‘Hylan appointee,’ but not a politician 
in any sense of the word. IT had never come im 
personal contact with the Mayor prior to my ap 
pointment, and my appointment was urged hy 
civic organizations and citizens of The Bronx. 

I feel that Iam able to form an unbiased 
opinion in the matter and want to state that only 
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two pledges were exacted of me upon my ap 
pointment by the Mayor: First, not to permit 
the school children of our city to be exploited and 
to give them every possible educational advan 
tage; second, to proceed as expeditiously as pos 
sible with the above mentioned building program 
that will eliminate all part time in all sections of 
the city.” 
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It is ten years since New York City women 

teachers were granted equal pay by the Leg- 

islature. In the Senate the vote in favor was 
forty-three to three. 








+ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The University of California in all its activities 
has the largest enrollment of any university in 
the world. Last year the University of Cali- 
fornia, with the seat of its activities at Berkeley, 
enrolled more than 30,000 students and this year 
it is far greater. 

Two years ago the State Normal School at 
Los Angeles, with probably 1,600 students, be- 
came the “Southern Branch of the University ot 
California,” and this year the southern branch 
has enrolled 3,600 students and has declined to 
enroll 4,000 other applicants who sought admis- 
sion. 

California, the University of California and 
the Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia have a problem, a genuine problem, which 
cannot be ignored, which cannot be solved by the 
use of one million dollars of tax money. 

The 7,600 would-be-freshmen of 1921 in the 
southern branch distances the freshman aspirants 
at Berkeley or at any other seat of learning in 
the United States. Next year, unless all signs 
fail there will be near 10,000 would-be-freshmen 
at the southern branch, 

We can say, what many persons in Southern 
California know that we can say truthfully: “We 
told you so.” Southern California has the best 
elementary schools and the best secondary 
schools in the United States and that cannot be 
true for a long time without having the largest 
enrollment of college students. 

German is coming back into the schools quite 
generally. 

—————---@- 0-4 -0-@-0-— — —-— ___ 


FRANK CODY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Under Frank Cody’s master hand Detroit has 
become a wonderful city educationally. To be 
sure he took the city when it was on a boulevard 
instead of a rough and ready roadway. He faced 
no such problems as Mortenson faced in Chicago 
at the same time. But it is quite as much of a 
problem to go from seventy miles an hour to 
ninety miles an hour as to go from fifty miles an 
hour to seventy miles an hour. $ 

If Frank Cody had merely kept the pace he 
would have done well but he increased the pace, 
yes, the percentage of increase: There has been 
no slump in classroom efficiency, in high school 
attendance, in welfare work, or in the building 
program. Indeed, in every way there has been 
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improvement in a geometrical ratio and in the 
building program in potential ratio 

We doubt if any one has ever put across sucli 
a professional program without ruffling — the 
teaching force, or such a taxation program with 
out a vicious taxpayers’ protest. 

Frank Cody is a great educational leader with 
as many achievement stars in his medal as any 
one in America; now or ever. 
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RURAL ORGANIZATION 

The third annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1920, has produced a volume of 237 
pages on “Rural Organization” which is an 
educational document of surpassing interest. 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield magnified the 
community service of the school when he said: 
“The People’s High Schools of Denmark, going 
back for more than fifty years, have been the 
vitalizing influence in the rehabilitation of Den- 
mark,” 

“Rural Organization,” the title under which 
the thirty-two notable addresses are grouped, 
magnifies Rural Art, Lorado Taft, ‘Agricultural 
Missions, the American Negro in Agriculture, 
the Co-operative Movement, Rural Psychology 
in Rural Organization, Fundamentals of Rural 
Organizations, Non-Group Part of Farm Pop- 
ulation, Rural Government, Rural Legislation, 
Effective Rural Education, Rural Library Ex 
tension, Country Planning, Rural Sociology, 
American Farm Home, Rural Social Problems, 
Rural Morals, Rural Religion, Rural Leader- 
ship, Rural Charities, Rural Health and Sanita- 
tion and Rural Recreation. 

2: oe ae 

One high school a day for twenty-eight years 
is America’s record, says the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

A SWABIAN SCHOOLMASTER 

It is reported in the Eductaional Bulletin that 
Hanberle, a Swabian schoolmaster, reported that 
in fifty-one years he had given 911,527 blows 
with a cane, 124,010 blows with a rod, 20,989 
blows and raps with a ruler, 136,715 biows on the 
hand, 10,235 blows on the mouth, 7,905 boxes on 
the ears, and 1,115,800 raps on the head. In addi- 
tion, he made boys kneel upon peas 777 times, 
made them wear the jackass 3,001 times, made 
them kneel on a triangular piece of wood 613 
times and in addition had invented a number of 
other kinds of cruel and unusual punishment. Of 
the blows with a cane, 800,000 were for missing 
Latin words; of those with the rod. 76,000 were 
for failure to learn verses from the Bible or sing- 
ing book. 
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FRANKLIN K. LANE MEMORIAL 
Without public solicitation and so quietly that 
none save a few of the most intimate friends of 
the late Franklin K. Lane knew what was being 
planned, a fund of more than $100,000 has been 
raised as a memorial to the former secretary of 
the interior. The fund will be put in trust, the 
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income to be paid to Lane’s widow during her 
lifetime. At Mrs. Lane’s death, the principal will 
be used to found a permanent memorial in the 
form of an institution of education or other value 
to the public. 

Without calling for public subscriptions, Her- 
bert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Adolph 
C. Miller, the latter a member of the federal re- 
serve board, and formerly assistant secretary of 
the interior, under Lane, made their plans known 
to their immediate circle of friends and the sub- 
scriptions poured in. 
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HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALS 


School journals are receiving more attention 
than ever from “higher-ups.” Professor Fret- 
well of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
places high value upon the school publications. 

The University of Minnesota will this year hold 
a contest among the 350 high schools of the state 
to determine which has the best high school pub- 
lications. The contest will be under the auspices 
of Ski-U-Mah, a University magazine, and the 
School of Journalism. 

+ @-0-$-0-@-0 
CULLING HENS 

In Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 10,600 hens on 
1,500 farms were culled under the direction of 
the Farm Bureau and 4,000 of them were discov- 
ered as non-layers or too limited in their yield, 
and were doomed to die soon. The culling proc- 
ess is getting results in many lines of nature and 
human nature activity. 

—————— 0 0-0 —— —________ 
APARTMENT COURSES 

On the assumption that most girl pupils some 
day will marry and make their homes in small 
city apartments, public schools in New York 
City are being equipped to teach them how to 
keep house economically and efficiently under 
those conditions. Part of the equipment of the 
domestic science department of each of the new 
standard school buildings opened this year is a 
model flat, filling the space of one ordinary 
schoolroom and including a kitchen, living room, 
dining room, hall, bedroom and bath. 
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PREACHER-TEACHERS 
Announcement is made by Will C. Wood, state 
superintendent of education, that thirty  Cali- 
fornia clergymen have abandoned the pulpit to 
accept teaching positions in the public schools. 
The clerics for the most part explained their ac- 
tion by stating that their salaries as preachers 
were not sufficient so that they could properly 
care for their children and educate them. 
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The modern school is the key which unlocks 
the gateway to knowledge—Los Angeles Ex- 
press. 
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JACKSON’S HEROISM 
Superintendent B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis 
isg enuinely heroic in the way he is standing by 
the teachers in his protest against the cut in ap- 
propriation by the Board of Estimate. 
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The public will not stand for having the school 
budget slashed by Boards of Estimate that have 
no interest in education and can see nothing of 
value but tax reduction. 


~ 


PRESIDENT CH O. WILLIAMS 

The reception that the announcement of the 
election of Miss Williams has met with is most 
refreshing. Never, except in the election of Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young in 1910, has any choice at- 
tracted as much attention as has the election of 
Miss Williams. 

There are several reasons for this ardent wel- 
come accorded her everywhere by everybody. 
First, she is the first president elected by the 
democratic National Education Association. For 
the first time the president was nominated by a 
committee of delegates. 





Second, her champions were largely of the 
rank and file of the profession by the new blood 
in the N. E. A. In several states in which the life 
member has had great prominence, the member 
of the nominating committee was instructed to 
vote for Miss Williams. 

Thirdly, Miss Wilhams’ achievement as a 
county superintendent and in progressive state 
leadership counted for much, and finally her per- 
sonality was a distinct asset. Miss Williams had 
the active support of several very prominent 
members of the Association, notably state super- 
intendents, normal school and college men. 

Miss Williams has devoted herself to.the plan- 
ning for the Boston meeting with great skill, and 


she will have a meeting as notable in service as 
in attendance. 





COMEDY OF ERRORS 

There was never a newspaper office in which 
sometimes the type did not play tricks. Some- 
times it is tragedy and sometimes comedy. We 
have had but one real tragedy in thirty-five years. 
That cost us the friendship of a man who had 
been a delightful acquaintance from boyhood 
days. Now we have had a real comedy, the only 
one in thirty-five years. Fortunately there is no 
disposition to take it seriously. The following 
sentence was in the copy of a telegram which was 
sent to the National Education Association at 
Des Moines in July :— 


“A program that recognizes both cultural and 
vocational sims of education.” 

Since sims did not make sense, probably, or 
it may have been mere oversight, it was printed 
sins. 


“A program that recognizes both the cultural 
and vocational sins of education.” 

Now the word was intended to be aims. 

“A program that recognizes both the cultural 
and vocational aims of education.” 

The typewriter made aims, sims, and the type- 
setter made it sins, which entirely spoils the 


aims of Dr. Randall J. Condon. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


A. M. SHELTON, Crystal Lake, Illinois, su- 
perintendent of McHenry county, is highly hon- 
ored in being appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission of Five on Rural Schools of Illinois. Mr. 
Shelton is admirably equipped for the great work 
assigned to him. He has university scholarship 
and Normal School professional training with 
abundant experience with the problems of the 
rural school. 


CLARENCE A. PERRY, every way one of 
the most useful schoolmen in New York City, 
has placed the public under renewed indebted- 
ness to him through a notable article on Com- 
munity Houses in the September issue of Com- 
munity Centre. It is sanity raised to the nth 
power. The Journal of Education will reprint 
much of it, 


STANLEY H. HOLMES, | superintendent, 
New Britain, Connecticut, was chairman of the 
General Campaign Committee that secured so 
much progressive educational legislation. He 
combines in rare degree wisdom in_ planning, 
skill in selecting essential legislation and tact in 
estimating the ability of men and women for the 
achievement of results. 


FRED L. SHAW, state superintendent of 
South Dakota, has secured more important leg- 
islation than has been secured by any five prede- 
cessors. He is a skilful business man and 
handles legislators winningly. 


DWIGHT B. WALDO, president, State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, - still 
holds place of leadership ia the scientific pres- 
entation of the importance of adequate salaries 
for teachers. His paper at Des Moines on “Bet- 
ter Salaries for Better Teachers” was one of the 
outstanding features of the week. 


_ RALPH YAKEL, superintendent, Paducah, 
Ky, Oe of the very young men in responsible 
‘administrative positions, has as many important 
whases of progressive education functioning in 
his city as has any superintendent in the state. 

~ MARY L. ECKERT, Jasper, Indiana, is one 
of the notable successes in educational leadership 
locally and in the state. She has succeeded in 
having pupils take courses that they need rather 
than those which please themselves or their par- 
ents. 

IRA B. FEE, superintendent, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, has made a striking success along many 
lines in which he has enlisted the teachers and 
principals, and secured enthusiastic loyalty of pu- 
pils in all school progress. He went to Missoula 
from Cheyenne, Wy., four vears ago and has kept 
things on the move all the time without friction 
in the force or in the community. 


HERPERT W. LULL quotes the saying that 
the tragedy of modern life is the half-educated 
man or woman who wishes to do sginething but 


.¢an do nothing well, 


WALTER S. PAINTER, superingendent, Mt, 


Vernon, Indiana, has one hour weekly devoted 
wholly to local, state or national problems. He 
has been in this superintendency four vears and 
has everything adjusted to community activity. 


PERRY W. McALLISTER, superintendent, 


- Lovington, Illinois, has promoted professional 


reading of the teachers, and has established corn 
clubs, pig clubs, and other up-to-the-minute 
school activities. 

ARTHUR H. NAYLOR, superintendent, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., has promoted community apprecia- 
tion of the teachers and an interest in the com- 
munity on the part of the teachers. As a result 
the Rotary Club and other organizations are pro- 
moting school shower baths, playgrounds, and 
the Rotary Club provides a speaker for the high 
school each week. 

BENJAMIN KAUFMAN, Marion, 8. D., 
county superintendent, has consolidated schools, 
raised money for county health nurse, enforced 
compulsory attendance law and in many other 
ways has done highly progressive work. 

ROBERT E. LARAMY, superintendent, Eas- 
ton, Pennsyivania, has specialized on encourag- 
ing the school city plan in grade schools; em- 
phasized standard tests, inte!lectual and in sub- 
ject progress. Had a group of students join the 
City Board of Trade. Makes the schools and 
teachers function in city affairs. 


GEORGE F. HALL, Cliffside Park, Grant- 
wood, N. J., had a “community welcome to the 
teachers” which indicates a community vision and 
a professional devotion quite refreshing. We 
have not known of any other community that 
prepared such a wholesome and heartening pro- 
gram’ for a community welcome te teachers as 
was arranged by Mr. Hall this autumn. 

CHARLES A. PROSSER, president of Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, is one of the most 
prominent citizens of the city, is called upon more 
than any other citizen for addresses upon public 
occasions. He is alert-minded and _ heroic 
spirited, two qualities which the metropolis of 
the Northwest appreciates. 

BENJAMIN GREENBERG, principal, P. 5. 
11. West 17th street, New York City, is making 
mental and subject tests function exceptionally 
well. He is masterful in the perfection of the de- 
tai's of whatever is undertaken and he is one of 
the eminently progressive principals of the city. 

EMMA NEAL, primary supervisor, San An- 
tonio. Texas, has a masterful way of interesting 
the teachers in progressive thinking about their 
work. At the Annual Institute this summer in 
San Antonio, Miss Neal had six teachers demon- 
etrate success in progress plans in the first grade; 
four teachers demonstrated work in the second 
vrade: and five in the third grade. In the first 
zrade the teachers demonstrated the value of 
questions, ang the possibiities of ngarby exeur- 
sions with first grades, In the second grade they 
demonstrated dramatizing number work; time 
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element in teaching arithmetic; need of number 
combination, and using a new vocabulary cor- 
rectly. In the third grade Miss Neal had a bril- 
liant demonstration of “the need of homes” by a 
study about the cave dwellers, the igloo, Indian 
life, tent dwellers, huts and Philippine homes. 
LEROY F. JACKSON, Stanley McCormick 
School, Burnsville, N. C., had the school issue a 
weekly paper for the information of adults, and in 
many ways made the school serve the com- 
munity. His motto is: “Break down the barrier 
between the school and the community.” 


AARON PALMER, superintendent, Marshall- 
town, Ia., is one of the most genuinely “live 
wires” in progressive education in the Middle 
West. No superintendent is more alert minded 
professionally, or more sane in estimating the 
value of an innovation. 

WILLIAM EDGAR OLDS, | superintendent, 
Escanaba, Michigan, has put that city on the 
map by magnifying health crusades along all lines 
adapted to the school. He has also done much 
toward making teachers happy in their com- 
munity relations. 

LOIS H. QUINN, jordan, Montana, county 
superintendent, has 100 rural schools with as 
impossible conditions as can be imagined _ be- 
cause of distances and roads, and yet achieve- 
ments are great by use of letters and circulars. 

EDITH SAMSON, principal, Prospect Hill 
private school, Trenton, N. J., is highly progres- 
sive educationally in that she inspires talented 
girls of wealth to devote their ability to service 
of the public. Miss Samson has attained fame 
in her heroic championship of service through 
education. 

GEORGE HW. TOBY, professor in Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Indiana, is eminently _ ser- 
viceable in state educational leadership because 
of his inspiring leadership of young men in col- 
lege and attractive presentation of progressive 
education on the platform. 

HERBERT E. HAWKES, dean of Columbia 
University, has been a professor in mathematics 
in that institution for twelve years, coming from 
Yale University. He is credited with having had 
much to do with the lifting of Columbia out of 
its local character and making it national. He 
had ardent champions for the presidency of Yale 
as successor to President Hadley. Dean Hawkes 
has been the leader in many of the notable edu- 
cational departures of Columbia. 

C. P. CARY, for eighteen years state superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin, has been for a month in the 
Institute campaign in South Dakota, represent- 
ing the State Department of Education under 
State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw. Mr. Cary 
will be associated with the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company of Chicago, scientific map-makers. Mr. 
Cary-in an ardent believer in visual education, as 
the following’ paragraph deinonstrates: ‘“Mod- 
ern pedagogy is rapidly swinging in the direction 
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of visual instruction. A large part of what we 
really learn comes through the eye,—some say 
over eighty-five per cent. What children see and 
learn by seeing should be accurate.” Mr. Cary 
will be in the lecture field with his artistic skill 
in putting philosophic pedagogy before teachers. 

FREDERICK HEELIS, principal of the Pit- 
man School, London, England, has been visiting 
this country for the purpose of securing first- 
hand knowledge of the organization, curricula 
and teaching methods obtaining here. Pitman’s 
School in London is the largest private commer- 
cial school in the world, having an annual en- 
rollment of over 10,000 students. Mr. Heelis 
is a well-known figure in English educational 
circles, being a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts, Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vice-president of the Incorporated Society of 
Commercial Teachers, and Examiner in Com- 
mercial Subjects to many institutions. 

E. GEORGE PAYNE, principal of the Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, is demonstrating 
professional alert-mindedness worthy the braini- 
est mining or construction engineer. There is 
not the slightest trace of traditionalism in the 
Harris Teachers College, and an abundance of 
meeting emergencies scientifically and effectively. 
For instance, in addition to talking about “safety 
first” the children develop through safety com- 
mittees from each grade plans of their own de- 
vising for aiding in making specially dangerous 
street crossings for children safe. It is an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant bit of pedagogy in action. 

EDWARD A. STEINER, Grinnell College, 
lowa, is the leader in the interpretation of re- 
ligious conditions in relation to education. He 
has recently made an extended trip throug Eu- 
rope, where he made a critical study of religious, 
moral and political conditions. He says it is 
doubtful if the United States is much better sit- 
uated religiously and morally than Europe and 
that inefficiency and graft are prevalent in the 
old republics as well as the new ones. One of 
the striking situations observed by Dr. Steiner 
during his European travels is the tendency of 
the students toward the better and more serious 
things in life as compared to an opposite con- 
dition among the students of America. 

BIRD T. BALDWIN, University of Iowa, 1s 
one of sane and progressive educational leaders, 


which is a rare combination. Just now he 1s 


stressing the progressive side of education. He 


has been periodically measuring and weighing 


1,000 boys and girls for years, and is able ‘o 
prophesy how children under good conditions 
will grow. At the second international congress 
of eugenics he said that‘a mother can measure 
the height of her seven-year-old child, increase it 
by a third.and know. within an inch or so the 


height that her son or daughter will attain whem 
seventeen years o!d. - Girls are likely ‘to attaim' - 


the height at a somewhat earlier age than boys 
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EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


BY ANDREW W, EDSON 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


[In Congregationalist | 


Why educate and train children who are 
physically and mentally handicapped? Why not 
leave the education of all children out of step 
with the masses to their parents or to private 
institutions? Why impose upon the public the 
expense involved, especially in view of the doubi 
that exists as to the worthwhileness of the ex- 
periment? Thus saith many a man when a plea 
is made for suitable school appropriations for the 
support of classes for exceptional children. 

Every child is entitled to all the education that 
he is capable of receiving, and the state is in duty 
bound to provide this education. even if the ex- 
pense is large, as it is sure to be. The expense, 
however, should not stand in the way of an cdu- 
cation for these children, not for a moment. 
From every standpoint it should be recognized 
that the cost of education is a productive expen- 
diture of money, not a charity. The family, the 
community and the state are richer for having 
well educated citizens; and many of the handi- 
capped children, under proper guidance, are sure 
to become in every way worthy inembers of 
society. 

One of the leading reasons for establishing 
classes in the public schools for the education and 
training of exceptional children is to learn as 
much as possible the line of demarcation betwecn 
normal and exceptional children. Many paients 
insist upon having their blind, deaf, crippled or 
sub-norimal children attend a public school rather 
than having them sent to private institutions. By 
this course these children may be at home when 
not in school, and thus they may have the <laily 
oversight and sympathetic direction of those ver- 
sonally interested in them. 

In the New York City public schools there are 
classes of about every possible type of excep-, 
tional children—11 classes of crippled children, 
115 open air or pre-tuberculous classes, 26 
classes of tuberculous children, 34 classes of 
blind and sight conservation, 34 classes of deaf 
children, 18 cardiopathic classes, 257 classes of 
mental defectives, 27 teachers of speech improve- 
ment, three truant schools having 400 bovs, and 
three probationary schools having 500 boys. 
There are 175 helpless cripples who are given in- 
struction at their homes by home teachers. 

The problem of over-age and retardation is one 
of the most common in all cities, as will be found 


when a careful survey is made. Too many, far 
too many, lose step, fail of promotion, drop back 
and repeat grade work. The causes are foreigi 


parentage; irregularity of attendance through 
parental neglect; frequent transfers, poor health, 
or truancy; slow mental development; physical 
defects, such as defective hearing and evesight, 
adenoids, and enlarged tonsils; and poor teach- 
ing. 


In order to meet these conditions, close atten- 
tion must be given to individual cases, the causes 
of trouble sought, special classes formed, and 
teachers encouraged to interpret the course of 
study to meet the needs of individual pupils. 

For children who have good health, good men- 
tal ability, favorable home surroundings, sympa- 
thetic support by parents, rapid advance classes 
may properly be formed to cover the work of two 
terms in one term, or of three terms in two. By 
this course the exceptionally bright children are 
given a fair chance. 

Since good citizenship implies virtue and intel- 
ligence, and every child has the right to an ele- 
mentary education, it is the duty of the state to 
compel every child to receive such education. In 
view of these facts, the compulsory. education 
laws have been strengthened of late, juvenile 
courts and truant schools established, and the 
corps of truant officers enlarged. The truant ts 
often a bright boy with fine prospects if his 
talents are wisely directed. In most cases, the 
boy himself is not at fault for being a truant and 
incorrigible. Poor management by parents and 
teachers is largely responsible for delinquency in 
young people. 

Only those children who are capable of mental 
improvement have a place in the public schools ; 
imbeciles and idiots are assigned to institutions. 
The test rests with the answer to the query, Is he 
educable? Iu the training of sub-normal children 
of the Moron type the effort is to arouse dor- 
mant euergies, to encourage self-control and self- 
direction: to stimulate muscular and nerve 
forces: to cultivate and strengthen the intel- 
lecfual, moral and aesthetic powers; to train to 
self-dependence and to the mastery, if possible, of 
some useful occupation. 

The large item of €xpense in connection with 
the education and training of crippled children is 
transportation. Comfortable coaches with com- 
petent drivers and attendants must be provided. 
In connection with their school work the children 
must be taken to hospitals for treatment, in many 
cases provided with braces and casts and at all 
times with right medical treatment. What a 
gratifying sight it is to observe boys and girls, 
sadly handicay ped at first, gain in physical and in- 
tellectual strength so as to be happy, industrious, 
and seli-supporting, taking their place com- 
pletely with all useful citizens and bread 
winners! 

The education provided for helpless cripples at 
their homes is one of the latest and most heart- 
ening efforts of the Board of Education. If tax- 
payers and financial authorities could only wit- 
ness the joy and appreciation of these sadly han- 
dicapped children, the needed appropriation of 
money would never be lacking. 
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The formation of special classes of. children 
with marked heart disturbance is due to the evi- 
dent need of group segregation and special 
hygienic care. There are in the schools many 
children unable to keep pace with normal chil- 
dren in regular classes because of defective heart 
action. 

Each week these children are examined by a 
physician. A daily record of the temperature, 
pulse, and respiration of each child is made in 
order to determine his cardiac condition. Rest 
periods in reclining chairs, noon lunches, and two 
hours of after-school recreation and quiet games 
are provided. The results show a very marked 
improvement in health and school attendance. 

The work of the teachers of speech improve- 
ment is the correction of speech defects, such as 
stammering, stuttering, lisping, acute defective 
phonation and acute foreign accent. These 
teachers visit groups of schools regularly, give 
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individual and group treatment, assist at clinics, 
co-operate with principals and class teachers by 
holding, conferences and advising in difficult 
cases, and organize follow-up work with pupils 
under treatment. 

The problem of problems with exceptional chil- 
dren is centred in the selection of the right 
teacher. The exceptional child must have an ex- 
ceptionally good teacher. As Dr. Johnson well 
puts it, “Wé need forward teachers for backward 
pupils.” The bright and well disposed child may 
make progress in spite of a poor teacher; the 
physically or mentally handicapped child must 
have the best teacher available. Some of the 
characteristics of such a teacher are an even and 
sunny temperament, infinite patience; quiet tones, 
tact and firmness; resourcefulness; kind and 
sympathetic management; appreciation of effort; 
love for the unfortunate; and abiding faith in the 
work. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EMERSON AS A POET. 


[Former school superintendent of Buffalo sings of the 
joys of planting.] 

Henry P. Emerson, our former superintendent of 
education, who is spending his declining years under 
his own vine and fig tree at Middleton, Mass., evi- 
dently thinks well of the worthy Latin poets whose 
verses he had to ding into the minds of gaping 
youths these many years. They sang often of the 
simple joys of the farmland and here is Henry P. him- 
self essaying a cautious pen at the same motive. F. 
J. Flagg, of Boston, sends the Express verses from the 
genial pedagogue, for whom Buffalo boys, silvered in 
the thatch these many years, hold such tender regard. 

As verses it may be feared the pedagogue would not 
tolerate the same two-score of years ago, but age 
grows tolerant and one can bet there is a heap of fun 
for Henry P. down on the old farm. However, the 
verses :— 

z. 
Dear Francis J., this fine June day 
I'l! write a friendly letter. 
I have no news, but give my views 
On farming, which is better. 
Please do not sympathize with me 
Or lavish on me pity 
Because I mow and wield the hoe, 
And dwell not in the city. 


a. 
Since I camped down in this old town 
To spend declining years, 
I’ve never said with aching head 
And eyes suffused with tears: 
“I wish I'd stayed in Buffalo 
Where lots of people dwell.” 
I’ve rather cried: “I can’t abide 
The crowds that rush pell mell.” 


Ill. 
I like the quiet of this town, 
I like its simple ways. 
I never sigh and say: “Oh, my! 
How dead these summer days!” 
I like to plant cucumber seeds, 


’Tis fun to see them grow; 
To fight the slugs and kill the bugs 
Is the greatest joy I know. 


IV. 
1 watch the beans climb up the poles, 
And beets peep from the ground, 
Watch lettuce head in level bed 
Where ragweed did abound. 
I hoe potatoes every week 
And keep the witchgrass out, 
Keep up the fight from morn till night 
And put the weeds to rout. 

v. 
’Tis fun to eat the tender peas 
With lamb, the kind called spring, 
Potatoes new I love to view, 
And string beans make me sing. 
’Tis fun to see the corn silk out, 
"Tis fun to gnaw the ear. 


And I opine ’tis doubly fine 
To see muskmelons near. 


VI. 
I do not farm for money, sir, 
I am no profiteer. 
The smallest gain would give me pain; 
My farming costs me dear. 
Yet farming gives me great delight; 
I do not want the club. 
You say: “Dear sir, I much prefer 
To stay here at the Hub.” 


VII. 
But if vou tire of selling books, 
And would your cares disarm, 
Crank up your car; it isn’t far 
To my green, restful farm. 
Be sure to bring your wife along 
And also Julia B. 
Your car is wide, you all can ride. 
Yours truly, Henry P. 
—Buffalo Sunday Express, July 3, 192L 
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Dr. Claxton, in a recent study of the cost of education 
in the United States makes some astonishing statements :— 

In 1915 there was spent for public and private -elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education (including the- en- 
dowed colleges), $919,729,258. 

For teacher's and professors’ salaries $492,745,240. 

In all the years of our history to 1920, the total expendi- 
ture for such education has been approximately $16,6+5,- 
000,000. 

Since 1870 (50 years) the total figures are about $14,- 
552,796,037. 

These seem large sums; but tobacco’s cost in one year 
equals higher education cost for 273 years. If cigarettes, 
cigars and tobacco be all included, the total charge is 
$2,100,000,000. 

Soft drinks consume $350,000,000 a year, two and a 
half times as much as for all higher education. 


Qe 
NEW SCHOOL MAP COMPANY’S SUCCESS. 


The new map concern of America, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, has grown so fast at 460 East Ohio street, 
Chicago, that it has overflowed into much more commodi- 
ous rooms and workshop in the Central Scientific Building 
on the Lake front, near Chicago's famous Municipal Pier. 

The Company is an Illinois corporation, organized in 
1916. L. Philip Denoyer, president and manager of pro- 
duction, has spent much of his life in the classroom. and 
in school supervision. For four years he was head of the 
Department of Geography at the La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Normal School, and for three years was head of the 
editorial department of the American agents for W. & 
A. K. Johnston, resigning in 1916 to head the new enter- 
prise. O. E. Geppert, secretary-treasurer, and manager 
of advertising and sales, is in his. sixteenth year in the 
school map business. From 1905 to 1916 he was with the 
American agents of W. & A. K. Johnston, resigning in 
1916 to join Mr. Denoyer in the enterprise of producing, 
with the help of able craftsmen, wall maps designed by 
educators and edited by scholars. Dr. F. O. Bowe, vice- 
president, has been financially interested in the business 
since its beginning, and has been an o cer and director 
since 1916. He is a practicing physician and surgeon, and 
a special lecturer at Northwestern University Medical 
School, and has assisted the firm in the anatomical mode! 
work. R. Baxter Blair, the chief draughtsman and com- 
piler, and member of the firm, received his early training 
at W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, where he was em- 
ployed for twelve years. In America he helped in the 
Preparation of the maps edited by Dr. J. Paul Goode. 
After completion of this work he went to the Geographical 
Staff of the Canadian Government, resigning that position 
to take his present one. 

The combined school, business, and technical experience 
of these men has been coupled with the scholarship of 
some of the ablest geographers and historians in America, 
such as James H. Breasted, Carl F. Huth, Samuel B. 
Harding, Albert Bushnell Hart, Herbert E. Bolton, Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, Ellsworth Huntington, Charles Redway 
Dryer, J. Russell Smith, George B. Roorbach, Jacques W. 
Redway, Walter S. Tower, and Frank Carney. 

The Breasted Ancient, Harding European, and Hart- 
Bolton American History Maps are used in the best 
schools. Over 200,000 of these maps are now in use. 
Their New Political Geography Wall Maps, edited by a 
Board of Geographic Editors, are in such demand that a 
second edition had to be printed within three months of 
the completion of the first edition. The company ascribes 
this demand to the correct principles which underlie their 
method of school map making. 


MUNIMENTS. 


President Harding employed the seldom used word 
“muniments” in writing the executive order transferring 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States from the State department to the Li- 
brary of Congress. The President wrote that the order 
was issted at the request df Secretary of State Hughes 
because the Secretary “has no suitable place for the 
exhibition of these muniments.” 

The Century dictionary states that a “muniment” is, in 
one sense, “a document by which claims and rights are 
defended or maintained: a title deed, a deed, charter, 
record, etc., especially such as belong to public bodies or 
those in which national, manorial or ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges are concerned.” 

In another sense a “muniment” is “an article preserved 
or treasured as of special interest or value, as jewels, 
relics, etc.” Muniment houses and muniment rooms are 
described as “houses or rooms in cathedrals, colleges, 
collegiate churches, castles or public buildings made for 
keeping deeds, charters, writings, etc.” 

—-o —- — 

POPULATION OF THE UNITED 

COLOR OR RACE. 
[ Revised. ] 


STATES BY 


Washington, D. C., September 26, 1921 

The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
today issued a statement giving revised figures for the 
composition of the population of the United States ac- 
cording to color or race, as shown by the census taken as 
of January 1, 1920, 

DISTRIBUTION BY COLOR OR RACE. 

The total population of the United States, 105,710,620, 
comprises 94,820,915 white persons, 10,463,131 Negroes, 
244,437 Indians, 111,010 Japanese, 61,639 Chinese, 5,603 
Filipinos, 2,507 Hindus, 1,224 Koreans, and 154 others 
(Siamese, Hawaiians, Malays, Maoris, and , Samoans). 
The corresponding figures for 1910 were as follows: 81,- 
731,957 white persons, 9,827,763 Negroes, 265,683 Indians, 
72,157 Japanese, 71,531 Chinese, 160 Filipinos, 2,545 Hindus, 
{62 Koreans, and & others (Maoris). The rates of in- 
crease for the principal races during the decade were: 
Total population, 14.9 per cent.; white, 16 per cent.; 
Negro, 6.5 per cent.; Japanese, 53.8 per cent., The Indian 
population decreased by 8.0 per cent., and the Chinese 
population by 15.8 per cent. 
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William Dean Howells used to tell this Shakespeare 
story :- 

“In Stratford,” he said, “during one of the Shakespeare 
jubilees, an American tourist approached an aged villager 
in a smock and said: 

““‘Who is this chap Shakespeare, anyway?’ 

“*He were a writer, sir.’ 

“‘Oh, but there are lots of writers. Why do you make 
such an infernal fuss over this one, then? Wherever I 
turn I see Shakespeare hotels, Shakespeare cakes, Shake- 
What on earth did 
he write—magazine stories, attacks on the government, 


speare chocolates, Shakespeare shoes 


shady novels?’ 
“‘*No, sir! Oh, no sir,’ said the aged villager. ‘I under- 
stand he writ for the Bible, sir.’” 


-——-O —_—— 


M. C. Bettinger says: “The greatest need of the coun- 
try is the creation of a public opinion of the true value of 
the public service rendered by the teachers. The public 
service given by every teacher in the country is a creative 
service and because of that fact it is the greatest service 
given in the world today. There should be buoyant joy- 
ousness of spirit in teaching.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE. 3y. Susan Isabel 

Frazee, Pasadena, and Chauncey Wetmore Wells. 
University of California. New York: The Macmil 
lan Company. Cloth. 

Here is a grammar so unlike other textbooks on 
grammar as to be interesting even to boys and girls 
from the seventh to the tenth grade. There is no mini- 
mizing the importance of grammar, nothing apologetic 
for defining grammar as “that science of language 
which defines its parts and states the laws governing 
their uses in the sentence.” There is nothing childish 
about that. 

Instead of trying to be childish the authors merely 
enter into the daily life of children. Here are samples 
of reality: “The packages have been mailed” illustrates 
a simple predicate. Simplicity is not brevity. 

I wish I could have gone with Fred and _ Richard, 
when they rode from Pasadena to Boston in their tour- 
ing car. Here are words used in illustrating spelling 
of plurals: aviators, bicycles, dirigibles, dreadnaughts, 
aeroplanes, biplanes, navies, dynamos, cargoes, can- 
non, radii, men-of-war. 

Here are other up-to-the minute illustrations: They 
chose John captain of the football team. The men’s 
club is just around the corner. The sprinters’ race was 
set for two o'clock. Harry is a good fielder. Jack 
hauled wood for the camp fire. A Pierce Arrow is as 
gocd as a Packard it not better. They will either 
come over in their machine, or they will come by 
train. 

“Grammar and Practice” is a book which intensifies 
grammar through much interesting practice. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson and Martha 
Tucker Stephenson. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

The Stephensons have prepared a book that is 
greatly needed for grades seven, eight and nine. In 
the language of the day it is a book that “will sell” the 
nistory of the United States to the students who need 
it. 

Much is being said now about the subject which will 
sell a sermon to the community. The following sub- 
jects will show how the Stephensons are selling the 
history: The Establishment of a Free Country, How 
Europeans Came to America, How the’ English 
Founded a Nation, How the British Empire Broke in 
Two, How the New Republic Became a_ Prosperous 
Country, How the Union Very Nearly Broke in Two, 
How the Americans Became a United Nation, How 
Our Country Became the Champion of Democracy. 

The last chapter of 115 pages takes America into the 
World War and how it came out of it. The story 1s 
brought down to the election of Warren G. Harding. 

Here are a tew of the topics by which the Stephen- 
sons sell recent history: How the Great Armed 
Powers were Formed, The Pretext for War, The Vio- 
lation of Belgium, The Munitions Issue, Rights ot 
Neutrals on the High Seas, Privations, The Women’s 
Land Army, Our Women in France, America to the 
Rescue, The Breaking of the Hindenberg Line, Our 
Labor Problem, I. W. W., The Polish Problem, Our 
Home Problems, The Shipping Problem, The Danger 
to the Small Dealer and the Small Owner, and The 
Crisis of Democracy. 

The treatment is unusually full, free and safe. The 
Maps are up to the minute. 





fHE TEACHER’S WORD BOOK. By Edward L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York City: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1921. 

“The Teacher's Word Book” is one of the great contri- 
butions of the times to a teacher’s equipment for efficiency 
in the classroom. 

It is an alphabetical list of the 10,000 words which are 
found to occur most widely in a count of about 625,000 
words from literature for children; about 3,000,000 words 
from the Bible and English classics; about 300,000 words 
from elementary-school textbooks; about 50,000 words 
from books about cooking, sewing, farming, the trades, 
and the like; about 90,000 words from the daily news- 
papers; and about 500,000 words from correspondence. 
Forty-one different sources were used. 

The conscientious and thoughtful teacher now spends 
much time and thought in deciding what pedagogical 
treatment to use in the case of the words that offer diff- 
culty to pupils. If she is teaching reading she finds, ac- 
cording to Miller, over nine thousand words used in staa- 
dard Third Readers. Many of these probably should not 
be taught at all in that grade; others should be explainel 
at the time to serve the purpose of the story but then left 
to their fate; others should be thoroughly taught and re- 
viewed. This Word Book helps the teacher to decide 
quickly which treatment is appropriate by telling her just 
how important any word is. 

A second practical service of the Word Book is to pro- 
vide the less experienced teacher with that knowledge 
both of the importance of words and of their difficulty 
which the expert teacher has acquired by years of exper- 
ience with pupils and with books. The beginner at teach- 
ing may profitably take the words in any lesson and try 
to judge how important each is, checking her estimates 
by the facts of the Word Book. 

A third service to all teachers, from the most expert to 
those just beginning their training, is to provide a con- 
venient place to record any useful facts about these words 
by which teaching can be guided and improved. 

THE BOOK OF BIRDS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. Wonderfully illustrated in color. 

To know and love birds is a genuinely charming 
phase of education. It is humanizing, represents rea! 
culture, and intensifies the best traits. A study of 
birds is always a recreation, is mentally stimulating, 
and is spiritualizing. 

One needs a good book on birds to make the study 
educational. The study of birds in the open is so fas- 
cinating that one is liable to lose the educational side 
of the study unless the study is guided by a master 
mind through a book. 

Just now there is no better master in the art of 
hook making for bird students than F. Schuyler 
Mathews, who has previously published “Field Book 
of Wild Birds and Their Music.” The publishers 
have given to this book every charm of art with sixty- 
seven illustrations in color and twenty-eight in black 
and white, all made by the author, who is an artist as 
well as a naturalist and scientist. 
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Oculists and Physiciess 
y Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicieas 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 
write ‘Yo? Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. A. 
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What T.CU. Will Do For 





1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
} bv sickness or accident. 

2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine vou to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped 


6 _ _ 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
? ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. | 








Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With «housands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 








With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


| 
With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational | 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


ie baasads 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


re 
Teachers Casualty ° ....200cre 
Underwriters | Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
) 
| 


testimonials. 


Name 








441 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


Address. 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo]: work or school] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


Colorado Education Association:— 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

26-28: Michigan State 
Association, Detroit. 
27-28: Maine State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Portland. 

28: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, 

Temple, Boston. 

81: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

28: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Concord, N. H. 
31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 

ers’ Association, Greenfield. 
lllinois State Teachers’ Association. 

13-14: Western Division, Galesburg. 

13-14: Southeastern Division, Law- 
renceville. 

20-21: Illinois Valley Division, La- 
Salle. 

21: Black Hawk Division, Moline. 

91-22: Eastern Division, Charleston, 

21-22: East Central Division, Ur- 
bana. 

28: Northwestern Division, Free- 


port. 
NOVEMBER ; 

4: Northeastern Division, Elgin. — 
Chicago Division sometime in 
December. Exact date to be an- 
nounced later. 

4: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. President, Edgar M. Copeland, 
Lynn, Mass. Secretary, Willard 
W. Woodman, Peabody, Mass. 

3-4-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington; W. 
Va. 

10-12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at State 
House, Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 
burg. 

21-22-23: South Dakota Education 
Association, Huron. 

21-22-23: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Great Falls. President, 
F. L. Cummings, Lewistown. Sec- 
retary, Oscar Boland, Lewistown. 

21-23: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Huron, South Dakota. 
President, J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell. 
Secretary, A. H. Seymour. Aber- 


Teachers’ 


(Mass.) 
Tremont 


deen. 
DECEMBER. 
1-2-3: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, State 


House, Boston. President, 8. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. W. Robinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


JANUARY, 1922 


5-6-7: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
pow Sor osational Education. 

etary ° e are, 140 W. 
42d St., New York. 


ALABAMA. 

CORDOVA. Manufacturing inter- 
ests at this place are providing at 
their own’ expénse schooling for the 
children of their employees which is 
regarded as even better than that 
provided by the state. 

There is also a_ kindergarten for 
children not old enough to send to 
school, and a day nursery for babies 
whose mothers work in the mill. One 
such nursery was opened in February, 
1918, with tour babies to be cared for. 
In July, 1920, between fifty and sixty 
children were at the nursery every 
day and eight or ten more come in 
for dinner. 

As soon as the babies arrive in the 
morning they are dressed in the nur- 
sery rompers and given © breakfast. 
Each child has a nap either in the 
morning or the afternoon and a bath 
twice a week. The main room of the 
nursery is spacious, with a great 
chimney and fireplace. Here are low 
kindergarten tables and chairs. On 
three sides of this room are screened 
porches, two for sleeping and one for 
play. A spotless bathroom, a kitchen 
with modern appliances and laundry 
complete the equipment. On the 
lawns are swings and see-saws. 

Children over four years of age, 
comprising a large and_ enthusiastic 
gathering, have a trained kindergar- 
ten instructor to teach, them»songs and 
games. Besides the training which 
organized play gives, they learn many 
things usually taught in the first grade. 
The children from homes where for- 
eign languages are spoken especially 
benefit by having their English lessons 
begin early. 

MONTGOMERY. On Mondav, 
October 3, the Montgomery County 
Board of Revenue let contracts for 
five rural school buildings for Mont- 
gomery County, the total contract 
price being $274,962.00, not includ- 
ing architect’s fees. The above sum 
includes buildings only. The sites 
on which the schools are to be erected 
vary from ten to eighty acres. These 
fivey-plans when completed, including 
sites and equipment, will represent an 
investment of approximately $400,000. 

The Montgomery County Board of 
Revenue in co-operation with the 
Montgomery County Board of Edu- 
cation is the first body of this char- 
acter in the State of Alabama to issue 
bonds for rural school building pur- 
poses. 

CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. A system of pupil’s 
savings banks will be introduced into 
the schools this year. Teachers will 
act as tellers and the Berkeley Bank 
of Savings will handle the funds. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Word comes 
from Washington that the 18,000,000 
school children and 500,000 teaches in 
the public schools will become active 
members in a campaign to make health 
“a fundamental part of public school 
education.” The campaign is sup- 
ported by the bureau of education. 
Through the agency of __ teachers, 
nurses, physicians and others there 
will be examinations, tests, weichine. 
measuring, etc. The -rules include a 
bath oftener than once a_ week, 
brushing the teeth, plenty of fresh air 
during night and day, plenty of vege- 
tables and fruits and regular exer- 
cise. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The Louisiana State Board of Edu- 
cation is mow provided tor by the 
constitution, instead of by-~ legislative 
enactment, The board will consist of 
eight members, one selected from each 
of the five. congressional districts and 
three appointed by the governor. 
These members will serve eight-year 
terms, overlapping. 

Hereafter this board, and not the 
people directly, will elect the state 
superintendent of education. The su- 
perintendent’s. salary has been -raised 
from $5,000 to $7,500. 

The State University will be gov- 
erned by a special body provided for 
by the legislature and appointed by 
the governor. All other state higher 
institutions will be directly under the 
supervision and control of the state 
board. 

The law also provides for the co- 
ordination of the state school system 
so that the elementary and secondary 
school courses will lead to the stan- 
dard of higher’ education of the 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
eultural and Mechanical College. In 
the elementary schools only funda- 
mentals will be taught, including the 
study of the American. sovernment 
and the duty of citizens. 

Qualifications of teachers of alf 
grades from collegiate to elementary 
will be prescribed by the state "board, 
and their certification will be provided’ 
for by the same authority. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
REVERE. = Superintendent W. C 


McGinnis in a letter to the principals 
and teachers of his schools says in. 
part :— ‘ 

“In a city school system there is: 
danger of a lessening of the sense of 
individual responsibility. Too much 
overhead supervision and_ direction 
that has a tendency to smother the 
initiative and originality of the teacher 
is one of the contributing causes that 
bring about this unfortunate result. 

“One. of the aims of the Revere 
School Department is to foster and 
develop a good school system by the 
co-operative efforts of everyone con- 
nected with the schools. As superin- 
tendent of schools I want it clearly 
understood that there is no one in the 
school department among the janitors, 
the teachers, the supervisors and the 
principals who is not expected to make 
suggestions for the good of the 
schools. Teachers who have original 
ideas should feel free to discuss them 
with supervisors and principals. There 
is no absolute requirement that a Re- 
vere teacher shall do a certain thing 
a certain way because some other 
teacher does it that particular way. 
A proper conception on the part of 
all as to the value of individual initia- 
tive and originality will produce bet- 
ter results than can be achieved by 
following the best possible course of 
study under expert supervision. 

“Any scheme of teaching and super- 
vision that fails to take account of the 
pupil as an individual and to treat him 
as such rather than as a member of 
a grade or class is foredoomed to 
mediocre results and many failures.” 


HAVERHILL. The Evening Ga- 
zette devotes -much space to schoo 
affairs of the citv. It reveals to the 
patrons of the schools the many and 
important changes in effect this new 
school year. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





THE FIGHT IS ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLWVEN, President 








MASSACHUSETTS 








MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. Mortimer E. 
Cooley, dean of the colleges of en- 
gineering and architecture, University 
of Michigan, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Engineering 
Council of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, to succeed Her- 
bert C. Hoover. 

The annual financial report of the 
Michigan Union, the students’ club at 
the University of Michigan, shows 
total receipts for the year ending Au- 
gust 31, of $509,727.69, and disburse- 
ments amounting to $509,134.54, a 
profit of $593.15. The general and 
administrative expenses, which include 
the cost of operating the large new 


union building, were $69,899.02. 
Homer. Heath is the general manager 
of the union. 

DETROIT. Fred C. Fisher, deputy 
commissioner of schools for Wayne 
County, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools for Michi- 
gan, to supervise rural schools. 

At the end of September elemen- 
tary and high school pupils in Detroit 


auditoriums for a series of talks on 
what the practice of medicine has 
done and is doing for society. 

For several years attendance at the 
monthly teachers’ meetings has been 
compulsory. In an effort to make 
these meetings more popular, the De- 
troit Teachers Association has ar- 
ranged with Superintendent Cody to 
conduct the meetings during the pres- 


numbered 134,000, an increase of 
twelve per cent. Evening school en- 
rollment was 12,140, an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. over the same 
date last year. 

The Wayne County Medical Society 
is planning to work in close harmony 
with the schools, using the school 


ent school year. Members of the 
association suggest the speakers whom 
they desire to hear. Dr. Briggs of 
Monclair, N. J., was chosen for the 
opening institute. After school, even- 
ing, and Saturday morning hours are 
being tried out in order to find the 
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LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Planning of Language Courses — 
and Selection of Text Books 


The Art of Questioning in 
| Language Teaching 


PROFESSOR J. MORENO-LACALLE 
of Middlebury College 


The Director of the Summer Session 
«Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 





MODERN 


Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 





Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 








The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each, 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
sed to 6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. * * 








Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 


MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. 


Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 





6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


anneal 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





————— 





time that suits best, and attendance is 
voluntary. 

Among the speakers listed for the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in Detroit, October 26, 28, 
are: President Burton, University of 
Michigan; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
editor of the Sierra Educational 
News, and secretary of the California 
Teachers’ Council; W. L. Harding, 
ex-governor of Iowa; Professor John 
M. Coulter, University of Chicago; 
President Suzzallo, University of 
Washington; Professor Elliot R. 
Downing, University of Chicago; 
Henry H. Goddard, Bureau of Juven- 
ile Research, Columbus, O.; Perry G. 
Holden, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Chicago; and Professor James 
F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

HANCOCK. This citv has the only 


Finnish College in the United States. 
It is known as Suomi College, and is 
supported mainly by the Finnish 
Lutheran Church. 

LANSING. Percival Angove, for 
five years director of manual arts 
work in Ionia high school, has as- 
sumed his new duties as state super- 
visor of industrial rehabilitation. 

State Superintendent Thomas E. 
Johnson is asking the co-operation of 
the schools in a state-wide drive for 
the use of correct English in the 
wording of traffic signs. 

The State Administrative Board has 
authorized the state superintendent to 
draw on the state emergency fund for 
$30,000 to increase the teaching staffs 
at the four state normals. The legis- 
lature last winter did not increase the 
appropriations for any of these 
schools, and a forty per cent. increase 








own speech. 6 
If “you wish to develop power in 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
60 Cents 





The Arlo Plan 


Professor O’Brien, in his new book, Silent 
says that one great obstacle in the way of progress in rapid, accu- 
rate reading and study, is the material at hand in most schools. 

ARLO, CLEMATIS, and ANITA were built with minute care to fill 
the need for just sueh material. ~ Every page is within the power of 
the child. Every phrase and sentence is a model he can use in his 


and expression try a set of the Arlo books. 


ARLO 
for 4th or Sth grades 
SS Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


teading, Macmillan, 


rapid, accurate, silent reading, 


ANITA 
for Sth or Gth grades 
6 Cents 























# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


EW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground work. 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. 
12 buildings. Enclosed campus. 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 





EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


: . HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


interpreter. Degrees 
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in enrollment could not be taken care 
ot under this condition. 


MONTANA. 

_The Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its thirty-first an- 
nual convention at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, November 21, 22, 23, 1921. 

rhree thousand teachers will at- 
tend this convention, which will be 
approximately eight hundred in ac- 
cess to last year’s meeting held at 
Billings at which there were twenty- 
two hundred in attendance. 1 
_ The membership of the association 
is about five thousand, which is the 
largest since its inception. 

_ Training of the student body to meet 
its responsibility to the common weal 
and development of the schools with 
an idea to impart knowledge other 
than that possible from textbooks 
alone will compose the central theme 
of the program of the association. 

_ The Great Falls Commercial Club 
is working in conjunction with the 
othcers of the association in the ar- 
ranging of details of the convention, 
rhe securing of meeting places, pre- 
paring otf publicity, compiling infor- 
mation tor programs are now in the 
making. 

Four speakers of national promi- 
nence have been secured for this im- 
portant convention: W. G. McAdoo, 
former secretary of the Treasury and 
director of railroads; Franklin Low- 
den, former governor of Illinois and 
candidate for President of the United 
States on the Republican ticket last 
fall; Editor T. Devine of the Survey 
Magazine and a well Known author 
and Professor Peter T. Dykema from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to these men, state and 
local speakers will be placed on the 
program. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and the School Trustees are affiliated 
with the Montana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and will hold meetings jointly at 
the same time. , 

There are six thousand teachers in 
the State of Montana and about six 
thousand trustees, and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association also has a large 
membership. 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee are as follows: President, Princi- 
pal F. L. Cummings, Lewistown; first 
vice-president, S, R. Logan, Harding 
second vice-president, State Superin- 
tendent May Trumper, Helena; treas- 
urer, Superintendent D. S. Williams, 
Glasgow; secretary, Oscar Boland, 
Lewistown. 

Executive -Committee: Principal F. 
L,.Cummings, chairman, Lewistow#; 
Professor J. H. Underwood, Mis- 
soula; Superintendent R. J. Cunning- 
ham, Bozeman; -Superintendent C. W. 
Grandey, Terry; Oscar Boland, Lewis- 
town. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Superintendent Moore 
has installed an Opportunity Class 
of the modern type. 


OHIO 

CLEVELAND. The cities of Tokyo 
and Yokohama, Japan, have. sent. to 
the City of Cleveland“ exhibitions of 
what is being done m art in Japanese 
schools. In exchange, the Cleveland 
schools have sent to Japan a complete 
exhibition of accomplishments 0 
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Cleveland boys and girls in art. The 
Japanese exhibit is displayed in the 
‘art department rooms at school head- 
quarters. Later on it can be seen at 
the annual convention of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
The exhibit will be in the Art 
Museum. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. More than 14,000 
students have registered in the night 
schools of this city. A considerable 
proportion of night school students 
are adults, men and women who feel 
keenly the lack of that early training 
which is now provided for them. 

Act No. 391 of the 1921 legislature 
provides that upon the petition of the 
parents or guardians of twenty-five 
children between the ages of four and 
six years, the school board of any dis- 
trict may establish and maintain a kin- 
dergarten. The board is authorized, 
in addition to all other taxes, to levy 
a two mill tax for the support of the 
kindergarten. 


’ 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


Crayola Crayons in singing lessons. 
In teaching the significance of stave, 
clef, notes and rests, the use of our 
Lecturers Crayons will bring added 
attention to the lesson. In the next 
explanation or singing exercise on the 
blackboard, try the use of light purple 
chalk for the stave, and yellow chalk 
for the notes. Combine color harmony 
with music. For blackboard work, 
for drawing problems, and for busy 
work, use Gold Medal Crayons. We 
shall gladly send you our brochure on 
blackboard drawing and color charts. 
Write to Binney & Smith Company, 
81-85 Fulton street, New York City. 


~~ 
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Eat less—Breathe more. 

Talk less—Think more. 

Ride less—Walk more. 

Clothe less Bathe more. 
Worry less—Work more. 

Waste less—Give more. 

Preach less—Practice more.—Ex. 








Predominant in Scholarship 
“D-G” WALL MAPS 


Geography Maps. Edited by Davis, 
Huntington, Dryer, Red- 
way, Carney, Tower, 
Smith, and Roorbach. 

History Maps. Edited by Breasted, 
Huth, Harding, Hart, and 
Bolton. 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
FOR CATALOG 
Scientific Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 





TUTOR WANTED 


: Tutor wanted for young man in 
Se nior Class School of Engineering, 
University of Missouri. Should be 


Strong in Mathematics and Survey- 
ing, clean morally and _ physically. 
Will pay $100 to $150 per month. 
holies have much time for himself. If 
he makes good may send him abroad 
or two years with the boy. Frank 
Hodges, Olathe, Kansas. 
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to New York to take a rural ecbhool came one of our teachers on 
FROM WASHINGTO telegraph notice op September 26. We Co not often aitcn pt to 
place teachers before they are registered with vs, but this time the call and the teacher came 
to us by the same mail snd the fit was too obvious to be overlooked. A rural echcol in Mont~ 
gomery county needed a teacher immediately—a rural teacher wiote from Wash- 
ington that she wanted a school immediately, that she had tseught such schools 
four years, and held a rural renewable certificate. This with her excellent penman- 
ship and well-worded business letter T0 to that we recon mended her and the district 
made her fitmess convincing enough, superintendent winced her to come and begin 
work at once. She wrote us on September 28: “lam enclosing two dollais registraticn fee. 
I have written today for money to cover my commission, which will reach you no lester than the 
last of this week. I hope this will be satisfactory to you. Thanking you for the prompt 
and kind attention I have received, I am.” There are constantly places coming 
to hand from country, from town and from city schools. and we are NEW YORK 
ready to bring back any teachers whe wish to return from Washington to . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, cicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole.; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 





| 
| 


Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. wM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘case Se 
Sch 





and FOREIGN ; ools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled han 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need 8 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kelicgg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : : 
Between 34th and S6th Streets register only reliable 








New York City candidates. Services 


Established 1865 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


| 
\ TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
| with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 





3246 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 








Long Distance Telephone 

























October 20, 1921 
















The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 

“Music Appreciation for Little Children” : 
—for Little Foiks Everywhere E ? 
—for the Mother in the Home aa 


—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
Classroom, Conservatory and Studio | 









A pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 
music in early childhood 





177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (15c 
additional by mail). 















It takes three to make music 
—one to create 
—one to perform 
—one to listen 







Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or wniting it. 
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9 re Rrra ans aise ee, 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood can never be 
fully made up by any amount of musical education in 
later years, 
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Little children learn to listen and later listen to learn 
by means of 
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Incomparable Victor Records 
——— especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs 
r “HIS MASTER'S VOICE" of the child during the sensory period (one to eight 
BR + + eh: years) guided by the expert pedagogic presentation to be ] 
‘a under the lid! “Look on the label! found only in this charming new book. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
amden, ode 









This work is the result of years of 
highly specialized experience in making 
music a delight to little children 


= Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
: Get the New Book at any dealer in Victor products 


% For further information write 
4 Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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